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Ca With this issue of HARPER’s WEFKLY 
our readers will receive No. 16 of HARPER'S 
. Youne Pror.e, a beautiful and attractive jour- 
nal of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and con- 
tainwig a great variety of interesting reading mat- 


fer. 
The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 17, 
‘containing illustrations and reading matter of 
the most varied and attractive character, will be 
sent out with the next Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


-THE ALBANY REPUBLICANS. 


HE Republican meeting in Albany to 
T protest against the methed in which 
the primary meetings were called was very 
significant as an assertion of the rights of 
the people—of those whose chief part in 
politics is voting—as against the methods 
of politicians. The facts of the case are 
that at a meeting of the County Committee, 
held on a Thursday evening, a majority of 
those present called the primaries for the 
noon of the next day. It was impossible, of 
course, that the meetings should be known 
except to the members of the committee 
present, for there was not time for a general 
and adequate announcement, and the pri- 
maries would therefore consist of such vot- 
ers only as the members of the committee 
might summon, who would, of course, sup- 
port the tickets which those members had 
prepared. This was precisel¥ what occurred. 
There was no opposition at the primaries to 
‘the scheme of the committee: But the mo- 
ment that this action was known, a call for 
a public meeting was signed by hundreds 
of the leading Republicans in Albany, who 
differ in their Presidential preferences, but 
who agree that no party organization can 
stand such an outrage of popular and re- 
publican principle. Pending the call of the 
meeting, six of the thirteen delegates who 
had been selected in this way for the State 
Convention resigned under the strong press- 
ure of public opinion, stating that they were 
conscious “ that less than the customary no- 
tice was allowed for the primary meetings.” 
The meeting of protest was imposing. 
The chairman was GEORGE DAWSON, one of 
the most eminent Republicans and honor- 
able men in the State, who declared at once 
that the meeting was not intended to pro- 
mote or retard the nomination of any can- 
didate, but simply ‘‘to protest against the 
great wrong of the men who had dishonored 
the Republican party.” Mr. DAWSON said, 
with great applause, “ Ours should be an or- 
ganization without a master, a party with- 
out a slave”; and great enthusiasm follow- 
ed his declaration that they were men “who 
would not bear the domination of men who 
had plantation manners without plantation 
power.” Mr. MATTHEW HALE showed that in 
nearly every case the inspectors at the meet- 
ings were either employés in the Post-office 
or orderlies in the new Capitol, under the 
control of an agent of Mr. SMyTu, the chair- 
man of the committee which had taken this 
extraordinary action. Mr. HENRY SMITH 
favored nothing that would disorganize the 
.party in the State, but recommended the 
.formation of a new County Committee, 
which should call primaries to send dele- 
gates to the State Convention. Mr. Ham- 
ILTON Harris stated that the present com- 
mittee would probably hold on to seven of 
. the delegates elected, so as to sec the 


majority of the delegation by the illicit ac-_ 


tion that had been taken. Meanwhile the 
present committee decided to call primaries 
only in part of the districts. This will not 
be satisfactory to the new committee ap- 
pointed by the meeting, ang, it now seems 
probable that the question will be referred 

> to the State Convention. 
These are the facts. The simple recital 
speaks for itself. This is the inevitable re- 
- sult of what we have denounced as a “ma- 
chine.” Itis not organization, but the abuse 
of organization—an abuse which defeats the 
very purpose of organization. The object 
of the system of committees and voluntary 
association in parties is that the will of the 
voters and of every voter may be freely ex- 
pressed and honestly counted. But this 
abuse makes the officers of the organization 
the party, and whatever they may do, the 
“regular action” of the party, binding upon 
every member. This is naked Tweedism. 
It is an abuse which concentrates all power 
in a few hands, or in a “ boss,” and forces 
upon the voter the alternative of sustaining 
“the boss” or of aiding the success of the 
opposing party. But necessarily it forces 


also upon every voter the inquiry whether . 


- such an abuse is not in itself the greatest 
evil that can befall good citizens, bécause it 
completely destroys all freedom of action, 
and entirely suppresses the popular voice. 
The result is that. a Convention selected in 
such a way is merely like the council ap- 
pointed by a king to register his decrees. 


It represents himself, but not the nation. 
No party of intelligent and self-respecting 
citizens will tolerate such a parody and per- 
version of popular government, and those 
who uphold it in the Republican party are 
the worst enemies of Republican principles, 
and are taking the surest way to destroy 
its ascendency. Itis not a question of Pres- 
idential preferences, but of republican gov- 
ernment, and of effective party organization. 
For how can the action of a Convention be 
accepted by the voters of a party when they 
know that it has no constituency behind it, 
and reflects only the aims of a few men, who 
have selected their agents without giving 
others a chance to be heard ? 


THE FAITH OF TREATIES. 


Tue Indian question in this country, like 
the Irish question in England, will vex us 
until we settle it honorably and justly. 
How difficult a problem it is, every fresh 
revelation shows. But the first and su- 
preme condition of our policy should be 
honesty and good faith. We have chosen 
to treat the Indian tribes as nations, and to 
put our requirements into the form of trea- 
ties. We have pledged our word to them as 
solemnly as we pledge it to any people, and 
there are Americans who urge us to spurn 
our own word as a mere dicer’s oath. But 
if Indians are vermin, what business have 
we to bind ourselves to them by pledges? 
If we mean to treat them as we find most 
convenient for our advantage at different 
times, but still to refuse them citizenship or 
the protection of law, would not a policy of 
extermination be more charitable for them, 
and less degrading and demoralizing for 
ourselves? They are, indeed, a poor and 
ignorant remnant of a people. They have 
learned vices, and. have been incited to 
crime by our advancing frontier. So far as 
they have traditions, they are those of white 
treachery; except, as Mr. DoUGLAss CAMP- 
BELL urges, in colonial New York. But be- 
cause they are poor and few and ignorant, 
and because we are responsible for much of 
their offensiveness, ought we, being power- 
ful and enlightened, to lie to them and steal 
from them? This is really the plain Eng- 
lish of the question. 

Nearly fifty years ago we made a treaty 
with the Cherokees and kindred tribes, sol- 
emnly guaranteeing the Indian Territory. 
It was, as Bishop WHIPPLE says, to “ be and 
remain theirs. forever, a home that shall 
never, in all future time, be embarrassed by 
having extended around it the lines, or 
placed over it the jurisdiction, of a Territory 
or a State, nor be pressed upon by the ex- 
tension, in any way, of any of the limits of 
any existing Territory or State.” The Ter- 
ritory so guaranteed has been invaded by 
individuals and companies, and despite the 
plainest treaty stipulations, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to erect over it a 
Territorial government. Against this vio- 
lation of rights guaranteed by the United 
States, the representatives of the Cherokee, 
Creek, and Choctaw Indians, who are, as is 
well known, the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion of any of the tribes, who are neither 
hunters nor warriors, and who peacefully 
pursue agriculture, have presented this pro- 
test to’the President : 

*‘From information received we are advised that 
white intruders, with their families, in considerable 
numbers are beginning to locate on the Cherokee 
lands in the Indian Territory, immediately west of the 
Arkansas River, and on and contiguous to the Red 
Fork of that river; also that the railroad trains of the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad Company a few 
days ago emptied several cars of Texas negroes into 
our country at a point near Caddo, on the line of the 
railroad. We respectfully but firmly protest against 
these infringements of our treaty stipulations, and 
request your Excellency to immediately inquire into 
the matter and to put a stop to it, and to have the in- 
truders permanently removed from the Indian country. 
In this connection we also beg to call your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that we are advised, from sources 
we deem authentic, that the emigration raid which was 
attempted last spring on our country, and which your 
Excellency checked, is in contemplation again by the 
interested railroad corporations and land pirates who 
inspired the movement originally, and we respectfully 
ask that your Excellency take early steps to prevent 
this unwarranted assault.” 

If it is pleaded that our whole Indian 
policy of treaties is a mistake, it can be re- 
nounced without infamy upon our part. 
When the Utes massacre their friend MEEK- 
ER, or ambush our soldiers, there is a cry of 
wrath and horror for the most summary 
justice. But when the Indians are driven 
to starvation and despair by the villainies 
of contractors and criminals, and burst out 
into fierce reprisals, it is they only who feel 
our avenging power. Why should not the 
soldiers who are summoned to drive the In- 
dians back to their reservations when they 
escape also drive off the marauders who 
trespass upon the reservations? If our pol- 
icy be to take care of the Indians, and not 
to leave them to take care of themselves 
like all other people in the country, we are 
morally bound to protect them from offense 
as well as to punish them when they offend. 
Secretary, ScHURz’s plan—and he has been 
sincere and strenuous in the effort to benefit 


the Indians—is to place them in severalty 
on land in fee-simple. To do this, and to 
surround them with all the usual defenses 
of law, without which the plan, as it seems 
to us, would pauperize them, would be to 
place thém upon the same standing with 
other citizens. But the first thing to do is 
to resolve that we will treat them honestly 
and justly, and the second and simultaneous 
thing to do is to prove to them that such is 
our purpose. We have made the proof dif- 
ficult, indeed, but that does not affect our 
duty. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE 
ENGLISH. LIBERALS. 


WHILE we are busily engaged in our pol- 
itics, our English brethren also are no less 
involved. Two recent speeches at Bir- 
mingham and the election at Liverpool 
have been events of great interest. At 
Liverpool the Tory Parliamentary candi- 
date has been elected, and although Liver- 
pool is generally a Tory constituency, it 
was expected by the Liberals that the vote 
this year would show at least a decline in 
the support of the BEACONSFIELD adminis- 
tration. The result is a disappointment, 
because it indicates that there is no serious 
change of popular feeling, and that prob- 
ably the hold of the Tory administration 
upon the country is not relaxed. It is sin- 
gular that one of the speeches of which we 
speak, that of Mr. BRIGHT, which was a 
masterly review of the results of Liberal 
government, showing that all the great 
measures of political progress and reform 
during the last half century were the work 
of the Liberal party, should have been de- 
livered just before the Liverpool election. 
The other speech at Birmingham Was that 
of Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, the “ Historicus” 
of the London Times during our war, and 


} the husband of a daughter of Mr. MOTLEY, 


the historian. Sir WILLIAM is a rapidly 
“rising man,” and his speech was evidently 
@ sparkling and humorous address, show- 
ing a pungency of wit and a satirical force 
which have excited general attention and 
admiration. 

The speech of Mr. BRIGHT, which follow- 
ed, was very characteristic, and furnished 
points which the Liberal campaign speech- 
es during the canvass for the next election 
will undoubtedly elaborate. It is worth 
reading im full as an illustration of the 
strong, simple, colloquial statement which 
is most effective with a popular audience, 


and which gives a speech historical value. 4 


There is no more succinct summary any- 
where of the achievements of the Liberal 
party than this speech, which is a remarka- 
ble illustration of the skill of a great orator. 
His purpose was to show that while the 
Tory party claims to be especially the party 
conservative of the monarchy, @f order and 
peace and prosperity, all the guarantees of 
these interests have been supplied by the 
Liberal party, and the feeling of security, 
which is now unquestionable in England, is 
due to the party which is accused of con- 
stantly disturbing and threatening it. The 
Tory party was opposed to the repeal of the 
corporation and test acts, which were a 
standing insult to the vast body of Non- 
conformists; the Liberal party repealed 
them. The Tories opposed Catholic eman- 
cipation : the Liberals carried it. The To- 
ries opposed Parliamentary reform, and 
brought the country to the verge of civil 
war to- maintain a system under which in a 
Parliament of 658 members only 170 were in 
any degree freely elected by the people; 
the Liberals secured the reform. The ab- 
olition of colonial slavery was opposed by 
the Tories, and passed by the Liberals. The 
Liberals passed the Municipal Reform Act, 
and the Tories tried to impair its efficiency. 
The leading Tories decried the penny-post- 
age reform. Then came the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The Tory chief, Sir RoBERT 
PEEL, adopted the Liberal view, repealed 
the injurious laws, and the Tory party de- 
nounced him and revolted. Upon the ques- 
tion of the secret ballot, of the Irish Church 
and land laws, of the extension of the suf- 
frage, with the exception of the Tory bid 
for longer power in their consent to house- 
hold suffrage, but with an irritating condi- 
tion which the Liberals swept away—upon 
all these questions the Tories were instinct- 
ively upon the wrong side. 
The British nation, according to Mr. 
BRIGHT, is very much the gainer by all these 
measures, and he challenged mention of any 
political movement upon the part of the 
Tories to advance them. If the empire is 
great and stable to-day, as the Tory Premier 
asserts, if farm wages have risen forty per 
cent., if there is no disloyalty or discontent, 
the beneficent situation is due to the Lib- 
eral party, which has mainly governed the 
country for half a century. On the other 
hand, the Tories chiefly were in power from 
1760 to 1830. During that time wages were 
low; there were open disloyalty and discon- 
tent, conspiracies, insurrections, and disor- 
der. If now the Tory ascendency had con- 


tinued, if the Tories had been able to pre- 
vent all the measures they so strenuously 
opposed, to-day there would have been chaos 
and anarchy, the aristocracy would have 
been extinct, and the crown which Tories es- 
pecially pride themselves upon maintaining 
would be worth no more, under Tory su- 
premacy, than the TURNERELLI wreath. It 
was an inspiring survey ; and delivered with 
that superb repose of strength which is the 
characteristic of this great orator, the effect 
must have been profound. “ Much has been 
done in fifty years,” he said, in conclusion. 


“Those who from this platform, or from any 
other platform, can speak in fifty years to 
come, I hope may be able to show that they _ 
_also have done their duty in their time; and 
that England, whether it boasts or not of 


being an empire upon which the sun never 


| sets, is an England with a population edu- 
. cated, well fed, civilized, enlightened—such 


a population as we can only have under a 
just and moral government.” 


STATE INSTRUCTIONS IN NA. 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know the 
action of the Cincinnati Convention of 1876 


in regard to the Pennsylvania contest about — 


instructions. It is an important narrative, 
and should be remembered. Upon the call- 
ing of the roll for the second ballot, the vote 
of Pennsylvania was announced as solid for 
General HARTRANFT. Thereupon one of the 
delegates from the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of Chester 


| and Delaware, rose and stated that the vote © 
had been incorrectly announced, as he and 


his colleague had requested that their votes 
should be declared as cast for Mr. BLAINE. 
Two other delegates from Pennsylvania 
made the same request. The chairman of 
the Convention ruled as upon a question of 
the very highest privilege, that “it is-the 
right of any and of every member equally to 
.vote his sentiments in this Convention.” 
An appeal was taken from the decision of 
the chairman, who was sustained by the 
Convention. Some altercation followed, 
and a motion to reconsider was entertain- 
ed by the chair. A Pennsylvania delegate 
stated that the State Convention unani- 
mously instructed the delegation to vote for 
HARTRANFT, and to vote as a unit under the 
direction of the majority. The delegation 


itself upon reaching Cincinnati resolved - 


that its vote should be cast as a unit for 


HARTRANFT until twenty members should~. 


ask for a consultation. Two of the Penn- 
sylvania delegates, from Chester and Dela- 
ware counties, replied that they represented 
a district for which they held credentials, 
and owed no allegiance to the State Con- 
vention. To this it was answered that they 
were the two who did so, and that they had 
been adopted by the State Convention. The 
chair here interposed, and said that the 
roll-call must continue, and all corrections 
of rulings be postponed until it was con- 
cluded. When the roll had been called, by 
a vote of 381 to 359 the decision of the chair 
was reconsidered. , 

General debate was then opened. On the 
one side it was urged that a delegate was 
honorably bound to obey instructions, and 
Mr. GILEs W. HotTcukiss, of New York, held 
that the action of a Convention binds every 
member ofa party. This was the argument 
for reversing the decision. On the other 
hand, it was alleged that the national Con- 
vention is a supreme body, and that no 
State Convention could bind its action. Mr. 
WOODFORD, of New York, declared that it 
was the right of every man to cast his own 
vote. Mr. HALE, of Maine, recalled the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1868, when the Pennsy!l- 
vania delegation under instructions present- 
ed a Pennsylvanian for the Vice-Presidency. 
A delegate from Pittsburgh pleaded “the 
great principle of individual right to be rep- 
resented in that Convention.” The Conven- 
tion overwhelmingly sustained him, and his 
vote was directed to be cast as he indicated 
by the chairman of the delegation. The 
debate closed with this citation of a conclu- 
sive precedent, and the decision of the chair 
was sustained by a vote of 395 to 353, aud 
the four Pennsylvania votes were counted 
for Mr. BLAINE. 

Thus two Republican National Conven- 
tions, that of Chicago in 1868 and of Cincin- 
nati in 1876, have declared the right of the 
individual delegate “to vote his sentiments,” 
whethér the State Convention has instruct- 
ed or not. In other words, the National 
Convention denies the right of a State Con- 
vention to bind the votes of delegates in the 
National Convention; consequently instruc- 
tions and “unit” resolutions would be of no 
avail. The only way to secure a unanimous 
vote from the delegation would be to select 
only such delegates as unanimously prefer 


the same candidate. This is the purpose ~ 


of the proposed change in this State. It is 


to select delegates who shall represent the | 


State Convention, and not the districts. It 


is to suppress the expression of difference 
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of opinion, because an honest expression of 
different opinions is feared. Republicans 
must decide whether they will be gagged 
and silenced, or whether they will secure a 
fair hearing for all the Republican opinion 
of New York in the National Convention. 


CONGRESS IN A CALM. 

CONGRESS is in session, but the news from 
Washington is very meagre and uninterest- 
ing. The general object evidently is avoid- 
ance. The Democratic fingers were so ter- 
ribly burned in the extra session, and the 
GARCELON affair in Maine has so aroused 
and alienated pablic opinion, that the ma- 
jority in Congress is mainly anxious to do 
nothing, and see what comes of it. Every 
Monday the Speaker snubs Mr. WEAVER, 
whom he suspects of a design to precipitate 
a financial debate, which would proba- 
bly entrap many unwary Democrats, while 
there is a. Republican disposition to let the 
financial question be until a more conven- 
ient season. Congress is lying upon its 
oars. In the Senate Mr. BAYARD has made 
a sound financial speech, much more in ac- 
cord with the general Republican sentiment 
of the country than with general Democrat- 
ic opinion, and he has been answered by one 
or two Senators of his own party, while the 
other side, with the exception of Mr. Mor- 
RILL, has remained silent. The traveller 
at certain points in the Alps is said to be 
warned not to speak above a whisper lest 
he bring down an avalanche with his voice. 
Con is in a very delicate pass of the 
Alps, and awful avalanches impend on every 
height. It is, in fact, the Presidential ses- 
sion, when all sides, and especially the 
responsible majority, are convinced that 
“there is no joy but calm,” and piteously 
pray the halcyon to brood upon the sea. 

There is one measure, however, which 
Congress ought not to neglect—a measure 
which will secure the brooding halcyon for 


next year, and save us from the storm of a_ 


disputed count. There is no good reason 
whatéver for delaying the consideration and 
passage of a reasonable law for counting the 
electoral vote. It is not necessary now to 
define in a constitutional amendment the 


exact limits of the Vice-President’s authori- | 


ty in regard to certificates, however desir- 
able such definition may be, and however 
necessary to a permanent adjustment of the 
question of the count. The only probable 
trouble of the next count will arise upon 
objections to be determined by the two 
Houses, and some method should be pre- 
scribed in advance. This has been a plain 
necessity since the last election, and the 
subject should have been long since radi- 
cally considered and settled. It is not the 
fault of the press that it has been slurred 
and neglected, but of Congress, and there is 
yet time for Congress to show works meet 
for repentance. Of course there is the same 
fear that any plan would lead to discussion, 
and necessarily to party recrimination, and 
the question of the Presidency would be 
surely drawn in. How it might be affected, 
who can tell? With the unquestionable 
genius of the Democrats for blundering, they 
may well look apprehensively upon the pros- 
pect of such a debate, while, with the small 


Democratic majority, the Republicans would 
.. , be able to fence and delay and manage until 


they had drawn all the Democratic fire they 
desired, 

The report of the Committee on Rules is 
a sweet boon, because it opens up endless 
discussions upon comparative methods of 
order, and that is not a question which is 
likely to affect Presidential chances. An 
eloquent orator may dilate upon the proper 
order of business without imperilling the 
prospects of Mr. HENDRICKS, or Mr. BAYARD, 
or Mr. THURMAN, but_he might be a little 
shy of the previous question lest he should 
seem to declare for or against Mr. TILDEN. 
Meanwhile profound calm overhangs the 
Democratic camp, and also obscurity. The 
last demonstration in Maine was so painful 
a failure that all the “ booms” seem for the 
moment to be spent, and in the absence of 
any sign it is only asserted that Mr. TILDEN 
is probably at work in his usual under- 
ground way, which should seem to have 
made him the mole of our politics. General 
GORDON relieves the Congressional tedium 
by writing a note to Mr. ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS, deeply regretting and recalling 
some words spoken by him, which implied 
that he considered Mr. STEPHENS responsi- 
ble for a falsehood which Mr. STEPHENS had 
merely repeated as a statement that he had 


heard, declining to say from whom. Mr. 


STEPHENS writes at great length, in reply, 


disclaiming all intention of discourtesy, or 


of saying or doing anything whatever of- 
fensive to General GoRDON, and explaining 
just what he said and meant to say. Mr. 
STEPHENS concludes, very sensibly, by in- 
viting General GORDON to come and see him, 
and talk it over, by which course they can 
arrive at a just understanding in a much 
better way than in personal altercations be- 


| hood secure. 


fore a Senate committee, or in any other 
more belligerent arena. This is wise, and 
we wish that all differences in Congress 
might have so peaceful an end. Meanwhile, 
although there is not an end, there is per- 


fect peace in Congress. 


M. LESSEPS AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


THE talk about the Panama Canal is very 
loud in some of the newspapers, and there 
has been some debate in Congress; but there 
is very little popular or general interest in 
the subject, and very little knowledge of it. 
It is known that the French engineer M. 
LESSEPS, who surveyed and completed the 
Suez Canal, has arrived upon the Isthmus 
of Panama, with the authority of a French 
company to survey, with the view of digging 
acanal. That is as far as the prospect has 
advanced. We do not understand that the 
money necessary for the actual work has 
been subscribed, or that the Nicaragua com- 
pany, which holds a grant for another route, 
which has thoroughly surveyed and ex- 
plored the ground, and which is perfectly 
familiar with the question and with its own 
interests, has been dismayed by anything 
which has yet been done. Meanwhile the 
august genius of the MONROE doctrine has 
been invoked by a cry of alarm that Europe 
is acquiring a certain control upon this con- 
tinent, and that the time has come for the 
United States government to declare itself. 
But upon what ‘and against whom? Ifa 
private company of Frenchmen can raise 
the means to open a canal through the Isth- 
mus of Panama, why should the government 
of the United States take action? Should 
the enterprise be really promising and at- 
tractive, there is plenty of capital in this 
country which would flow to it. But while 


‘the French government and other govern- 


ments are passive, why should we be trou- 
bled about the MONROE doctrine? The Mon- 
ROE doctrine does not assert or imply that a 
private English or Russian company shall 
not build a railroad in Panama, if it prom- 
ises to be profitable, nor that a private 
French company shall not dig a canal upon 
the same conditions. 

The MonROE doctrine, as it is called, was 
set forth in two passages of the annual Mes- 
sage of President MONROE in 1823. The 
words are these: 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amica- 
ble relations existing between the United States and 
those powers [European] to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not in- 
terfered, and shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have on great 
consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 


« 


the United States.” 

This was in reference to Spanish America 
and the Holy Alliance. In the same Mes- 
sage, referring to the negotiation with Rus- 
sia about boundaries upon this continent, 
President MONROE said: .. 

‘‘In the discussion to which this interest has given 
rise, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting 
as a principle in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power.” 


These passages contain the MONROE doc- . 


trine. It was an Executive declaration 
without legislative confirmation. It was an 
announcement to the European govern- 
ments which had designs of armed inter- 
vention with Spanish-American colonies 
that had maintained their independence— 
governments which had not a very profound 
respect for ours, or apprehension of it—that 


-we reserved all rights, and should decide for 


ourselves what to do to make our neighbor- 
That attitude remains, al- 
though when Louis NAPOLEON intervened 
in Mexico to aid the rebellion in this coun- 
try, we could do nothing, and fortunately 
the Mexicans themselves disposed of his in- 
terference. But M.LESSEPS surveying upon 
the Isthmus is not an extension of the Eu- 
ropean political system to this country, and 
the residence of his workmen would not be 
colonization by a European power. If Co- 
lombia has granted rights to individuals 
which she was forbidden to grant by treaties 
with us, we shall of course attend to the 
business. But such action has nothing to 
do with the MonRoE doctrine. 


NAPOLEON AT HOME. 


Since Madame D’Arstay’s diary, which Ma- 
CAULAY epitomized in the Edinburgh Review, there 
has been no such glimpse of a royal interior as 
the Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat, one of the 
latest issues of the “ Franklin Square Library.” It 
is full of singularly entertaining gossip, if so light 
a word may be used to describe such revelations 
of character. The Napoleonic literature is very 
copious and interesting, but there is no chapter 


in it more vivid than these pages, which were 
written more than sixty years ago, and which are 
the copy of the dague ; because, although 
the original was destroyed, it was immediately 
rewritten by the same hand, and the record has 
ng stamp of sincerity, which is not ques- 


Before this severe and detailed but not un- 
friendly daily delineation of Napotgon, the gla- 
mour utterly fades from the man. It recalls 
THackeray’s ludicrous sketch of Lovts the Four- 
teenth without the wig and the flowing robes. 
This may be a very great genius, soldier, and 
statesman, but he is a very mean, vulgar, and 
brutal man. The story of Madame De Rémusart 
fully explains the significance of the old saying, 
that NapoLEon would not hesitate to listen at a 
key-hole; and oddly, as if spying were a family 
trait, M. Dk Rémvsat, the grandson of the author, 
and editor of the book, says that in 1870 a letter 
of his mother to his father was found in a draw- 
er of the writing-table of Lovis Napotron, “ At 
least he was a gentleman,” could not be said of: 
such emperors. 

The ascendency of Napo.eon over the French 
people was absolute after the battle of Austerlitz, 
but he despised them none the less ; and when he 
saw the affection with which the Austrian Em- 
peror was received in Vienna after his total de- 
feat, NaPoLEon shrugged his shoulders, and said 
that Paris would not receive him so after he had 
been beaten. It is curious that the saddest and 
most pitiful figure in these memoirs is Queen 
Horrense, of whom M. De Rémvusar says pretty 
plainly that his grandmother had a better opin- 
ion than other people were disposed to have. 
JOSEPHINE is admirably but unconsciously drawn 
—a soft, smiling, fascinating, indolent, ignorant, 
graceful, weak, and tactful creole. Indeed, even 
the regular readers of novels will find these mem- 
oirs very seductive, while the student of history 
will consider them very valuable. 


‘WOMEN AS VOTERS IN NEW 
YORK. 


In his Message to the Legislature, Governor 
CorneE.L, of New York, recommended that women 
should be made eligible for election as school 
trustees. The Legislature has passed a bill—in 
the Senate unanimously, and in the House with 
but three dissenters—not only making women 
eligible for such offices, but voters for them. 
The Governor has signed the bill, and thus a very 
important step forward has been taken. The 
great majority of teachers in the schools are 
women, and as mothers women have the same 
interest as fathers in the education of their chil- 
dren, while their care of the details of the educa- 
tion of girls is peculiarly fitting. 

The Massachusetts law authorizes the voting 
of women for school trustees under certain. con- 
ditions, and the number of women who availed 


themselves of the conditions was not very large. 


The payment of a tax was required, which un- 
doubtedly deterred many, and it is obvious that 
the details of any such bill should be determined 
by the actual situation. Undoubtedly the argu- 
ment which has really the greatest weight as to 
any voting of women is that only the ignorant and 
vicious would care to vote, and that they would 
exclude the more intelligent and desirable. This 
is a practical consideration which must be duly 
weighed. But it must be remembered that the 
similar argument in the case of men did not pre- 
vent the universal s of male adults. It 
was that there would be inconveniences, 
but that, upon the whole, it was desirable. 

The remedies for the inconveniences of a gen- 

are not to be found, probably, in a 

severe restriction, but in other directions. This 
is because of the inevitable tendency of any pop- 
ular suffrage to enlarge itself, and to absorb at- 
tention until it is enlarged. The remedy for rail- 
road accidents is not a return to stage-coaches, 
but safeguards which contemplate the continu- 
ance of steam travel. The proposed reduction of 
the voting class in South Carolina by an educa- 
tional test seems fair enough upon its face, but 
its object is evident enough: it is intended to 
prevent the education of the more ignorant voters, 
and so to hold them more readily in subjection. 


PERSONAL. 


BARON VON ScHLOZER, the German minister 
to the United States, is a bachelor of plain and 
simple ways and habits, and was thoroughly 
trained to diplomatic work while private secre- 
tary to Prince Bismarck. He is a — pe- 
destrian, taking a long constitutional daily, go 
ing to. the Post-office for his mail, and generally 
walking to the office of the Secretary of State, 


7 or the White House, when anything calls him 


in that direction. 3 

—Mr. BENNETT’S princely donation of $100,000 
to the famished people of Ireland has been splen- 
didly by the Bank of 
which sends to Mr. BENNETT a check for $25,006 
—the largest sum ever contributed by any mon- 
eyed corporation in the world for a charitable 
purpose. Mr. MACKEY, one of the five yo 
etors of the bank, had previously sent r. 
BENNETT, On his individual account, $10,000. 

—General JOHN BRISBIN, who died a few days 
since, was a lawyer of eminence in New Jersey, 
and for many years counsel of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Company. 
He left an estate of about $250,000, which, after 
deducting $50,000 bequeathed to relatives and 
friends, is to be distributed to the following 
charitable institutions of Newark: Female Char- 
itable Orphan Asylum, Foster Home, St. Barna- 
bas’s and 8t. Michael's hospitals, Home for the 
Friendless, Home for Aged Women, Women’s 
Christian Association, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

—Of the late ex-Secretary ApDoLPH E. 
the Philadelphia says: **‘ He was foremost 
of the faithful in Philadelphia in p ing the 
country for defense, and for the vindication of 
the supremacy of the flag over every Pig se of 
the territory of the nation. It was the knowl- 


181 
— of this earnest and practical oe, 
this entire devotion to the safety of the country 


at a time of severe pers that first attracted Gen- 
eral GRANT to Mr. BoRIE; and then, as acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship, and the soldier 
came to know more and more of the pure char- 
acter, the unselfish aud honorable. nature, of the 
man, and the probity of the merchant—and 
events having made the soldier President—it 
was because of these sterling qualities that he 
tendered to Mr. Borig the Navy Department, as 
one of his cabinet.”’ | 

—KossutH has made such arrangement for 
the publication of his memoirs as to rescue him 
from poverty, and place him in affluence for his 
remaining years. 

—There are still Cheeryble Brothers, a close 
realization of which is seen in Sir W. Lawrence 
and Alderman Lawrence, of London, brothers 
and partners, who retired from business a few 
weeks ago. They handed over the whole of 
their business to their clerks and managers, who 
had served them faithfully for years, with the 
sum of $150,000 to carry it on, and gave the arti- 
sans who had served them for ten years and up- 
ward handsome sums, and a few oft the oldest an 
annual pension of $100, reserving no interest in 
the new firm for themselves. 

—The recent sale in Boston of sixty-two fin- 
ished paintingg and one hundred and one char- 
coal sketches and studies, by the late W1iLLIAM 
M. Hunt, produced the sim of $60,000, while 
those previously withdrawn will produce as 
much or more. No posthumous sale of an art- 
ist’s works in this country ever produced any- — 
thing like suchasum. Mr. Isaac H. 
writing from Boston to the Tribune in reference 
to the sale, says: ‘‘ When it is considered that 
so large a proportion of these were simple 
sketches in charcoal, and what might be called 
unfinished, though finished in the sense that 
the artist never intended to add to them, it is 
safe to say that no such sum of money haa ever 
been paid under similar circumstances, in this | 
country, for work that was performed in so short 
a period of time.”’ 

—In the course of a highly appreciative re- 
view of Mr. DESHLER’s Afternoons with the Poets, 

ublished by HarPER & BROTHERS, the London 

ierary World remarks: ‘This book is very 
beautifully printed, and might most fitly be look- 
ed into as an example for publishers and print- 
ers on this side the Atlantic. It is a handsome 
specimen of an American book. We recom- 
mend it cordially to those who wish to make a 
very pleasant acquaintance with a large number 
of the best poets of the olden times and of the 
present day.’’ | 

—The Rev. Dr. Boies, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been invited by several distinguished cler- 
ical and lay members of the P. E. Church in this 
city to deliver the lectures on Shakspeare 
which he has delivered in Western cities with 

t success. Dr. BoLues takes Shakspeare 
rom a religious point of view, and he has re- 
ceived from many eminent Shakspearean schol- 
ars very warm letters commendatory of the mat- 
ter and manner of his lectures, and highly ap- 
proving the object he has in presenting them to 
the public. 

—One of the notable of the younger members 
of Parliament is Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of Birming- 
ham, who has remarkable popularity with the 
working people of that city. He is rather un- 
der middle height, slight, pale, student - like, 
with a thin whisker, and eyeglass, carefully 
dressed, and reserved in manner, yet, withal, ofa 
very resolute bearing. He is a man of singular 
abilities, of considerable culture, with very defi- 
nite aims in politics, and great earnestness. 

. His speaking is cold in manner, but trenchant, 

and sometimes bitter. He has ability as‘an or- 
ganizer, and is regarded with interest and favor 
‘by Liberals, and with anxiety and disfavor by 
the Tories. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is said to be greatly 
beloved by his intimates and retainers. As a 
host he is amiable, but not companionable. He 
seldom joins in conversation, but sits nursing 
his own thoughts, and if addressed, replies with 
some mystic truism. Sometimes he consents to 
play a game of whist with the royal family, and 

lays execrably. Hughenden, his country-seat, 

s said to be a pretentious villa, to which numer- 
ous additions have been made. It is shut in by 
trees that have been planted by royal person- 
ages to commemorate their visits. The rooms 
are somewhat glaringly furnished; on the walls 
hang numerous pictures of the Premier’s friends. 
There is a large co!lection of books, and amongst 
them many which are presents from the Queen. 

—The designs for the elaborate dinner service * 
for the White House at Washington, on which 
Mr. THEODORE R. Davis has been at work for 
the past six months, are now in the hands of 
Messrs. HAVILAND & Co. for the purpose of be- 
ing manufactured. Each piece has a separate 
design, and both the shapes and the decorations 
are unique in style, and have been great? ad- - 
mired in artistic as well as ‘‘ crockery” circles 
in this country and in Europe. The designs 
were painted in water-colors, and various 
American fish, game, and fruits decorate the 
plates for the various courses. There are nearly 
one hundred pieces in the set, and every section 
of the country is represented in the designs. It 
is by far the most elaborate work of the kind 
that has been attempted by an American artist. 

—The appointment of Mr. LowgLx as minis- 
ter to London is very generally alluded to as a” 
compliment to the literature of the country, as 
though literary men were not exactly the class 
of beings to whom could safely be intrusted the 
management of international affairs. The his- 
tory of American diplomacy, on the contrary, is 
in the highest degree creditable to its literary 
representatives, several of whom have distin- 
guished themselves as diplomatists, as FRANK- 
LIN, JEFFERSON, the Apamses, the EVERETTS, 
BANCROFT, MARSH, and MoTLer; while IRVING, 
BigELOw, TaYLoR, BOKER, HAWTHORNE, Hay 
and others, have proved themselves em equal 
to any work that has been intrusted to them. 
One thing, at least, is exceptional with them: 
they have never involved us in difficulties, nev- 
er done us discredit, never been unacceptable to 
the countries to which they were aceredited 
and never failed to command the approval o 
their countrymen abroad or at home, which is 
more-than can be said of some who have ex- 
hausted their faculties in a few little struts at 
royal levees, and imagined that the appearance 
of their names in print as having been present 
at the Duke of or at a kettle 
or snare drum at Lady Blab’s, was really a mat- 
ter of some pith and moment. 
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CATHOLIC RAIDS ON THE CITY 


TREASURY. 


Tur Roman Catholic. Church may know the 
way of life, in the higher sense of the term, and 
we may charitably hope does teach that way to 
its people, but in New York the road on which 
it is most frequently seen by the citizens is the 
road to the city treasury. The road is wholly 
its own, laid out by skillful ecclesiastical engi- 
neers, and well worn with constant use. Milton 
tells us that the fallen spirits built a bridge from 
their prison-house to this earth: 

“With pins of adamant 
And chains they made all fast; too fast they made, 
And durable.” 


We will not press the comparison too far, and 
liken the Church’s servants to the lost spirits, 
but surely they have with as consummate art and 
durable pinning built their bridge to the city’s 
cash-box. All attempts to drive them off have 
so far failed; and they are now, under the color 
of the law, helping themselves as liberally to the 
people’s money as in the palmy days of Tweed’s 
Ring. 
This statement will no doubt surprise many 
citizens who suppose that appropriations of pub- 
lic funds for the support of Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions in New York are no longer known, but 
what is here asserted is susceptible of proof 
from official documents. Jn 1870 the Church ob- 
tained from the city $676,495 ; in 1878, $710,350; 


_ in 1869, $771,612; in 1879, $657,107: with slight 


differences in the years the average is nearly the 
same. In eleven years, the Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions in and near New York haye obtained 
$6,007,118 of public money. The arts by which 
this corporate body has thus secured endowment 
for itself are worth narrating ; and as Mr. Dexter 
A. Hawkins has searched the records, and. has 
gathered and tabulated the facts, we avail our- 
selves, with his permission, of the fruits of his 
industry. 

. But by way of episode, an illustration may be 
given of the Church’s skill in securing private 


- benefactions, and then in protecting them from 


all charges for the support of the government. 
An Irishman, Cornelius Heeney by name, pur- 
chased a long time ago a farm near what was 
then the village of Brooklyn, but is now one of. 
the most populous parts of that city. It was 
about half a mile in length, and three hundred 
and fifty feet in width. It now covers nine city 
blocks, or two hundred lots, and extends from 
Court Street to the river, and is bounded on the 
sides by Warren and Pacific streets. Heeney 
lived to the great age of ninety-four years, was 
a Catholic, but his relatives were Protestants. 
When he had reached his ninetieth year, says 
Mr. Hawkins, “the priests managed to surround 
him with their satellites, to exclude his relativés 
from his house, and to obtain a will from him giv- 
ing to institutions of the Roman Catholic Church 
nearly his entire estate.” 
devised to a benevolent society not incorporated. 
During the four last years of this Irishman’s 
life the priests studiously prevented all access of 
kindred tohim. They had the will already drawn 
to suit their purpose, and it was all important to 
guard against the possibility of alteration. To 
make sure of their object, Heeney was, one year 
before his death, declared a lunatic, and one of 
their own friends appointed trustee of the estate. 
Priestly astuteness did not stop here: before the 
property was acquired, an act of the Legislature 
was obtained exempting forever from taxation all 
the estate, real and personal, which the expectant 
society should hold. In 1848 Mr. Heeney died, 
faithfully watched over to the last by his eccle- 
siastical legatee. The property is now immense- 
ly valuable ; if taxed, it would bring into the trea- 
sury of the city of Brooklyn $100,000 per annum. 
The efforts to obtain the repeal of the law which 
exempts it from taxation have failed because the 
local politicians fear to lose the influence of the 
Church. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, on the corner 
of Fiftieth Street and Fifth Avenue, is an impos- 


ing pile; but no New-Yorkercan look on it without 


feeling that in order to build it the city has been 
outrageously plundered. The story of this rob- 
bery has been told and denied, but Mr. Hawkins 
gives it in detail, and relies on official records to 
make his charges good. The ground is eight 


~ hundred feet in depth, from Fifth to Madison 


Avenue, and extends on its front-and rear. from 
Fiftieth to Fifty-first Street. The Church got 
possession of a lease from the city for a nomi- 
nal sum. This lease was forfeited for non-pay- 
ment of ground-rent. The authorities declined, 
however, to press the forfeiture, and changed the 
lease into a fee. When Madison Avenue was run 
through this plot, the city paid the Church $24,000 
for the land taken, once its own, and then add- 
ed a pift of $8928 to cover an assessment. The 
block above, running from Fifty-first to Fifty- 
second Street, was leased ata rental of $1 a year. 
The two blocks are now worth over $3,000,000. 
The consideration paid by the Church for all this 
was—votes. If the political leaders came down 
handsomely, the vote of the Catholics was at their 
service. The dealer in votes was invited to sub- 
scribe to some one of the Churcti’s charities. 
“Such an invitation,” says Mr. Hawkins, “ given 
to the managers of the Tweed Ring when it was 
tn extremis, brought nearly $200,000 for the com- 
pletion of the cathedral ; and to the astonishment 
of good citizens, Tweed, after exposure, secured 
votes enough in his district to be re-elected to the 
State Senate by the largest majority ever given in 
this city for one Senator.” The cathedral is no 
doubt a monument of the piety of the Roman 
Catholics of the city; many devout members of 
the Chureh have practiced honest self-denial in 
order to promote its eréction ; but it is equally a 
monument of the unscrupulousness of their lead- 
ers, and of the shameless plundering of the city 


- of New York. No architectural splendors, no 


beauty of decoration, can hide these scandalous 


Most of the estate was . 


—™ 


stains. ‘There is a marble in the West which ex- 
udes blotches of asphaltic blackness, and to the 
eye of every New-Yorker who knows the facts 
the pure white of the cathedral’s walls will al- 
ways be darkened with the taint of fraud. 

The greatest successes of the Church, however, 
in extracting money from the public purse have 
been won for its parish and other schools. It is 
the fixed purpose of the hierarchy that heretic 
New-Yorkers shall pay heavily for the education 


of the Church’s children. And such an educa- 


tion! Mr. Hawkins“narrates a conversation be- 
tween himself and the late Cardinal Antonelli, 
Papal Secretary, upon public schools. “I de- 
scribed to Antonelli,” says the narrator, “ the free 
public schools and the state of public education 
in Massachusetts, giving that as a model of the 
American system. His reply was that he ‘thought 


it better that children should grow up in igno- 


rance than to be educated in such a system of 
schools as the State of Massachusetts supported ; 
that the essential part of the education of the 
people was the catechism, and while arithmetic 
and geography, reading and writing, and other 
similar studies, might be useful, they were not 
essential.’” In this estimate of the value of 
popular education Cardinal Antonelli was by no 
means singular ; his opinion was fully illustrated 
in the practice of the Papal States, and unques- 
tionably had the sanction of the Pope. In New 
York city the Catholic parish schools have failed 
to arrest the spread of Irish pauperism. From 
1871 to 1875, a space of five years, the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction took charge of 
98,787 Irish paupers, 63,178 of American birth, 
24,278 German, and 17,653 of all other national- 
ities. These figures, reduced to a ratio based 
on the last United States census of each race in 
this city, and taking the Americans as the unit of 
the ratio, give the following result: , 


eee 1.83 


The probability that a pupil from an Irish Catho- 
lic parish school will become a pauper is three 
and a half times greater than in the case of a 
pupil from a city public school. Whether this 
comparison is accurate or otherwise, the fact re- 
mains that the Catholic parish schools do not 
dry up the stream of Irish pauperism. They 
may teach the catechism; they may show the 
way to heaven; but they do not breed the manly 
independence which disdains a support from pub- 
lic charity. How should they, the offshoots of a 
Church which has exalted mendicancy to the rank 
of an almost celestial virtue, whose whole aspect 
is of a contrasted splendor and penury, whose ap- 
pointed order of life includes the episcopal Dives 
seated on high in purple and fine linen, and the 
laic Lazarus in rags and tatters at the gate ? 

For these schools, so defective, so incapable 
of producing a good type of citizenship, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in New York has practiced 
chicanery, has joined hands with rascality, in or- 
der to make them a charge upon the city trea- 
sury. When Tweed was in power, the priests had 
all they wished for the asking; but in 1872 
Tweed was overthrown. At the time of his ex- 
pulsion and the flight of his accomplices the sec- 
tarian appropriations for New York, authorized 
in the tax levy, had reached the enormous sum 
of $1,000,000 for a single year. In 1874 two 
amendments to Article VIII. of the State Consti- 
tution, drawn up to prevent this subsidizing of a 
sect by the State, were adopted by the people. 
The first forbade the giving of money or the 
loaning of credit by the State to any association, 
corporation, or private undertaking; the second 
forbade any county, city, town, or village from 
giving its money or loaning its credit for such 
purposes. Unfortunately the first of the amend- 
ments contained a clause allowing the Legisla- 
ture to make provision for the support of juve- 
nile delinquents: this saved the Roman Catholic 
Protectory. A clause in the second amendment 
stated that ne county, city, town, or village should 
be prevented from making such provision for the 
aid or support of its poor as might be authorized 
by law. These exceptions are on their face narm- 
less, but they have enabled the camel to get his 
head into the doorway of the city’s treasury; by 
degrees he has worked in his whole body, so that 
he is again in full possession. He can now make 
his regular journeys to and from the Church’s 
charitable institutions well freighted with the 
city’s cash. 

The precise figures are the following: In 1869 
the Roman Catholic Church received from the city 
$771,612; in 1870, $676,495 ; in 1871, $502,592 ; 
in 1872, $421,674; in 1873, $338,336; in 1874, 
$326,797 ; in 1875, $459,187; in 1876, $554,285 ; 
in 1877, $588,677; in 1878, $710,350; in 1879, 
$657,107. Let the ascending scale be observed. 


| The daughters of the horse-leech, says the Book 


of Proverbs, ever cry, “Give”; the daughters of 
the Roman Catholic Church, at least in New York, 
never cry, “Enough.” The brood is large; thirty- 
one charitable institutions of this one sect are 


. beneficiaries of the city. Among them the Found- 


ling Asylum has had from us in eleven years 
$1,450,228; the Institution of the Sisters of Mer- 
cy, $278,630; the House of the Good Shepherd, 
$254,139; the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
$188,819; and still, despite these subsidies, the 
Church’s poor are in all our streets. From dawn 
to dewy eve do they not ring our area door-bells, 
waiting with capacious baskets to take what Prot- 
estant charity is ready to give ? 

Is the Catholic Church, then, an institution for 
the promotion of mendicancy? © Does it not set 
an evil example to its own people by its failure 
to show a manly purpose to support itself? Must 
its splendors be maintained by downright robbery 
of the tax-payers? by adroit evasions, for the ac- 
complishing of its selfish ends, of the Constitution 
and laws? The worst feature in the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church in New York is that 
the corrupter the political rings, the closer are its 


bonds of amity with them. That fact alone will 
be its condemnation when the American people 
make their final judgment of its proceedings, as 
they certainly will. Bad as is the story of suffer- 
ing in Cincinnati, it is the story of misfortune ; 
our sympathies are touched for the venerable 
archbishop and his deluded people. But the 
story of the Church’s administration in New York 
is the story of a crime, and that crime will assured- 
ly work out its own retribution. 

One remedy alone will adequately protect the 
city from these intolerable evils in time to come— 
the withdrawal of appropriations of public money 
from sectarian institutions of every kind, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, Jewish or Christian; and 
to this complexion we must come at last. 

G. R. Crooxs. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN exquisite and sumptuous quarto volume, 


entitled Songs from the Published Writings of Al- 
ined Tennyson, published by Messrs. Harper & 

rothers, is a book which should be introduced 
into every household in the land. Music in the 
family circle is a refining and harmonizing element, 
one that renders home attractive, and changes the 
long monotonous winter evenings into delightful 
seasons, cherished years after among the sweetest 
of memories. Nothing could be better adapted 
to home use than this beautiful volume, in which 
the tenderest and most familiar of TenNnyson’s 
songs are combined with music by the very first 
living composers. All the melodies have been 
composed expressly for this work. There are for- 
ty-five pieces, solos, songs with chorus, and part- 
songs, adapted to all voices, of varied compass, 
and more or less elaborate. Among the com- 
posers are Gounop, Liszt, Rarr, ArTHuR SCLLI- 
van, J. L. Hatron, Joacnm, Orto GOLDSCHMIDT, 


1 and other well-known celebrities. The volume is 


illustrated by American artists, contains a striking 
portrait of Tennyson, and is beautifully bound 


-and printed. Rarely is a book published in which 


so much musical and poetic genius is so rarely 
combined with artistic grace and elegance. 

— Studies in German Literature, by Bayarp 
Tay or, is published in one neat volume by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This book awakens many sad 
and tender memories, and as one reads the clear, 
forcible, and elegantly turned sentences, their au- 
thor seems to speak again, going over and over 
the history of that literature which none knew 
and comprehended so well as he. Had Mr. Tay- 
lor lived, it was his intention to enlarge these 
studies, which had already been given to the pub- 


lic as lectures, before publishing them in book © 


form; but he was called away before his work 
was done, while his life was still rich in unfinish- 
ed plans. For those familiar with German liter- 
ature this volume of studies is fascinating as a 
romance, for the love of the writer for his subject 
is apparent in every line, and its whole scope, 
from earliest times down through all its changes, 
until the grand days of Goethe and Schiller and 
their contemporaries, was as familiar to him as 
the simple household melodies of his native land. 
Neither could there be a better guide placed in 
the hands of any desiring to begin the study of 
this great and rich literature, for only those who 
love their subject can inspire enthusiasm in the 
pupil. Although in these lectures Mr. Taylor 
deals only with epochs and a few representative 
men, even with these few touches he conveys a 


truer idea of the real spirit of German literature | 


than many have done in extended and complete 
histories. 

—A very attractive volume, published by R. 
Worthington, is The.Doré Gallery of Bible Stories, 
containing fifty-two large engravings selected 
from Doré’s celebrated illustrations of the Holy 
Bible. The text for this work is prepared by 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD, who has shown admirable 
skill in the adaptation of Bible stories, telling 
them in simple, clear language, condensing, and 
yet omitting nothing essential. A good Bible 
story is difficult to write, and Miss Pollard deserves 
much praise for her share in this book, which is 
in every way calculated to interest and please 
children, as well as older people, admirers of 
Doré’s wonderful drawings. 

—The Child's Catechism of Common Things, 
by J. D. CHampuin, author of the Young Folk’s 

ia, is a useful volume, published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It contains answers to all 
kinds of questions referring to the mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal kingdoms, and it would take 
a very inventive childish mind to suggest a ques- 
tion which is not answered fully and clearly in 
this little book. It also forms a most conven- 
ient hand-book for grown-up people, as it ¢on- 
tains much information concerning matters of 
every-day interest. Two very attractive vol- 
umes, also published by Henry Holt & Co., are 
Sunshine and Storm in the East,a handsomely 
printed and elegantly illustrated book of travel, 
by Mrs. Brassey, whose sparkling style is already 


familiar to American readers through her former 


travels, Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam ; 
and Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, by Sir 
George W.Cox and E. H. Jones. There is an 
irresistible charm in medieval legend, which never 
grows prosaic and never grows old. The exploits 
of ery rv and his famous Knights of the 
Round Table are new and delightful to every gen- 
eration. Tennyson has thrown a wreath of po- 
etry around many of the tales, but the legends 
themselves were immortal long before Tennyson 
was born, and the world never tires of reading 
new versions of the deeds of these heroes of 
olden time. In the present volume are romances 
of King Arthur and his knights, of the famous 
Roland, of Beowulf, the sad tale of the Nibelun- 
gen, and other early German legends, the story of 
Frithjof, and quaint glimpses into all the branch: 
es of the romances of old. The stories are well 
told in simple language, with delicate touches of 
ancient style, which render them all the more 
unique and ¢ ing. 


- ing and introduction of various social episodes, 


—Two new issues of Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers’ edition of biographies of “ English Men ofgLet- 
ters” are Southey, by Professor Downen, and Haw. 
thorne, by Henry James, Jun. The outward life 
of Southey was extremely uneventful, but no one 
of his generation, says Professor Dowden, lived 
so completely in and for literature as did he. His 
biography is that of a purely literary man, whose 
sole aim in life was to accumulate, arrange, and 
distribute knowledge. In the final chapter of 
this neat volume the author gives an excellent 
summary of Southey’s work in literature. Mr. 
James’s life of Hawthorne is written in the pe. 
culiar jaunty vein for which Mr. Jameé is noted. 
The biographical facts are mostly drawn from 
the work by Mr. Lathrop, but many new points 
are not wanting, and there is much brilliant writ. 


affording glimpses into the life and manners 
among which the author of so many charming 
tales was born and reared. The volume is one 
of the most readable of this popular series. 

—A lively little brochure, also by Mr.-Jamrs, 
is A Bundle of Letters, published by Loring, in 
which some Americans, young men and maidens, 
write from Paris to their friends at home. The 
satire is very sharp, and it is sad to admit that it 
is grounded in solid fact. A neat little book, 
called What is a Gentleman? containing “ Har- 
ry’s,” “ Mother’s,” and “ Father’s” ideas on the 
subject, many of them very sensible, is also pub- 
lished by Loring. 

—Some very valuable works have been pub. 
lished recently in “ Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary,” thus placing a vast amount of information 
in the hands of the reading public at a price so 
low as to render it almost a gift. To obtain a 
complete and valuable history for the small sum 
of fifteen cents is something hitherto unknown 
in the history of book-making. But a recent 
number of the “‘ Franklin Square Series” contains 


- a comprehensive résumé of important events dur- 


ing the nineteenth century, by Ropert Macken. 
zig. Beginning with previous events necessary to 
an understanding of the situation at the opening 
of the present century, Mr. Mackenzie traces 
the career of Bonaparte, the progress of affairs 
in Great Britain, in France, Austria, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and other countries down to the present day. 
His work is clearly arranged, and abounds in 
dates placed as head-lines to the events they 
mark. Two other numbers of the “Franklin 
Square Series” contain the Memoirs of Madame 
De Rémusat, lady-in-waiting to the Empress Jo- 
sephine until 1808. These memoirs include the 
daily records kept by Madame Remvasat, in which 
she jotted down everything she witnessed of the 
private and public life of Bonaparte and Jose- 
phine, and the members of the court by which they 
were surrounded, and are probably the most ac- 
curate picture of those times ever presented to 
the public. The Messrs. Harper have recently 
published a handsome library edition of Mr. Jus- 
Tin McCarruy’s History of our Own Time, which 
also appeared as an earlier number of the “ Frank- 
lin Square Series.” 


SKATING. 


“In the frosty moonlight, clear and dark, 
Gleams the virgin ice. There is not a mark 
Of the trenchant steel on its crystal sheen; 
But to-morrow shall look on another scene. 


**To-morrow the bright fair sun shall glance 
On a scene as weird as a witches’ dance; 
A thousand forms in a flying reel 
Shall scar this plain with their skates _of steel.” 


Some time ago a newspaper paragraphist an- 


nounced that a practical embodiment of the po- 


etry of motion was “skating with a pretty girl.” 
Mr. Frost convinces us by his fine double-page 
engraving that the poetry of motion thus exem- 
plified also affords most excellent opportunities 
for the stationary and statuesque purposes of art. 
What can approach ideal beauty nearer than this 
same pretty girl, clad in close-fitting costume, her 
cheeks flushed with air and exercise, and every 
movement graceful, provided of course she has 
mastered the mysteries of skating ? 
“Twinkling feet, 
Small and neat, 
Peeping out from sly retreat ; 
_ Neatest ankle e’er was seen 
Underneath a crinoline, 


* * * 
dear skates, 
Tétes-a-tétes, } 
With them wonders she creates, 


And with web and woof she'll weave 
Fairy spells you can not leave.” 


The fair skater’s escort also appears to an ex- 
cellent advantage; for if not classed precisely 
among the manly sports, skating shows off most 
effectively the good points of those who are 
physically favored. Many a skating scene would 
make a most attractive picture; and the fact that 
our artist has chosen the banks of the Schuylkill 
for a background, and a merry Philadelphia party 
for models, is far from indicating that the beaux 
and belles of other parts of our Union do not ap- 
pear equally well when shod with steel and glid- 
ing over the ice. 

When, where, and how skating first originated 
is unknown, for as far back as we have any ac- 
count of it, it was perfectly well known and prac- 
ticed in the whole North. An Edda of the tenth 
century, Srrurr tells us, mentions that the god 
Uller was distinguished by his beauty, his arrows, 
and his skates. With so venerable a tradition to 
fall back upon, it seems a pity that the hardy 
Norseman has not contributed more to either the 
literature or the practice of skating. Skating, 
indeed, unlike most other subjects, has no litera- 
ture, if we except one or two volumes of very re- 
cent origin. It is most probable that the amuse- 
ment was one which, in spite of Uller, was for a 
long time confined chiefly to the lower and mid- 
dle classes, and never reached among them the 
high pitch of an art. It was probably looked 
upon as an accomplishment the summit of which 
was reached when the performer could succeed 
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in running along swiftly on his skates, and finish 
off with a long triumphant slide on two feet in a 


straight line forward. “Outside edges,” “spins,” 


“ toe-steps,” and “ ringlets” had no existence, and 
were hot dreamed of. A gentleman would prob- 
ably then have no more thought of trying to exe- 
cute different figures on the ice than he would at 
the present day of dancing in a drawing-room on 
the tips of his toes. It was about a century ago 
that the rude steps of the skater were first in- 
fused with an artistic spirit, and moulded by cul- 
tivation, though who was the genius that first 
compelled his slippery foot to adapt itself to 
$’s and 8’s, history, profuse in unimportant rec- 
ords, gives no hint. 

Such light as we can get upon the origin of 
skating comes in from poetry—a suitable source, 
perhaps, for information, if we adopt our para- 
graphist’s idea. In Bishop Prrcy’s translation 
of Runic poetry, skating is alluded to among 
other accomplishments possessed by Harold. 
This hero, in a poem called “‘ Harold’s Complaint,” 
says: “I know how to perform eight exercises— 
I fight with courage; I keep a firm seat on horse- 
back; I am skilled in swimming; I glide along 
the ice on skates; I excel in darting the lance; 
I am dexterous at the oar—and yet a Russian 
maid disdains me.” Again,in the same collec- 
tion, to show the exercises a Northern hero is 
proficient in, we read: “I am master of nine ac- 
complishments: I play well at chess; I know 
how to engrave Runic letters; I am apt at my 
book, and know how to handle the tools of the 
smith ; I traverse the snow on skates of wood; I 
excel in shooting with the bow and managing the 
oar; I sing to the harp, and compose verses.” In 
the twenty-fourth table of the Edda, skating is 
spoken of to the same effect: “Then the king 
asked what the young man could do who accom- 
panied Thor. Thialfe answered that in running 
upon skates he would dispute the prize with any 
of the countries.” The king is so far gracious 
that he owns-the talent a very fine one. 

From analogy the art of skating must have 
been derived from the practice of sliding with 
snow-shoes or broad runners. But these shoes 
were made only of wood, and resembled the 
present form of snow-shoes which are used by 
the inhabitants of the most northerly parts of 
Sweden and Norway in the mountain tracts on 
their journeys across the immense snow-fields. 
They were also used originally by the Finnish 
people in the North, for which reason they were 
called “ Skrid Finnai’’ (Sliding Finns)—a common 
name for the most ancient inhabitants of Sweden, 
both in the North Saga and by foreign authors. 
After iron became known and was worked in the 
North, iron runners were put on these snow-shoes ; 
' and in this way the present form of skates was 

developed, as well as a proficiency in skating on 
ice. In this the Northern people early excelled, 
and it canie to be reckoned as one of their chief 
accomplishments, the Norsk Saga mentioning it 
with pride. But as among these Northern peo- 
ple were also the Anglo-Saxons, who in the year 
450 subdued the south part of Britain, together 
with Danes and Normans, who—the former in 
1015, and the latter in 1066—conquered the 
whole of England, probably the use of skates 
was introduced into that country by these peo- 
ple, together with other Northern customs. On 
these grounds the origin of the present form of 
skates may be attributed to the Northern people 
about two hundred years after the birth of Christ. 

Most of the-important improvements in skates 
have been made within twenty years. The first ice 
skates used in this country were of German man- 
ufacture, and consisted of iron or steel runners, 
which culminated in an artistic twist of several 
windings in front of the toe, the end of which 
was ornamented with. a brass knob. That part 
of the runner which touched the ice was grooved 
with a “ gutter,”’ and the runner surmounted with 
a wooden top, in the heel of which was an iron 
point, afterward changed to a screw. The mode 
of fastening the skate to the foot was by several 
straps which wound round the foot and ankle, 
and were often stuck full of sticks-to tighten. 
them to an excruciating degree. These skates 
were called “ turn-overs,” and they flourished for 
a very long period. The English skate, the run- 
ners of which stopped short at the height of the 
wooden top, were considered rather dangerous 
on account of the sharpness of the toe-piece, but 
were nevertheless adopted, as was also the wide 
strap across the foot, with an improved heel strap. 
Rockers came next in vogue; shoe-skates were 
popular, and then iron tops made their way ; and 
as frosted feet became a malady with tight strap- 
pings, and imprecations loud and deep were hur!- 
ed at skating, manufacturers found it necessary to 
devise some new method of fastening the skate 
to the foot. Genius finally invented clamps for 
heel and toe, clumsy and impracticable at first, 
but afterward improved, until what is considered 
nearly perfection was at last reached in the “ club 
skate.” The height, thickness, curve, and length 
of the runner are still matters of controversy, 
but on the whole it seems as if there were not 
much room for improvement left. Certainly the 
club skate is a marvel of adaptation when com- 
pared with the outlandish Dutch “ turn-over” ; 
but who can tell if the time will not come when 
our much-admired skate will not be held up to 
derision, as we now hold up the old style of Dutch 
skate for the amusement of the present gener- 
ation ? 

The art of skating, like that of swimming, 
is one which, when learned betimes, is never 
entirely forgotten. To be a good skater, it is 
not necessary to have cleverness, nimbleness, or 
strength. It is far more important to have bold- 
ness, and most important of all to have plenty 
of practice. The repeated putting off and on of 
the skates, the patient plodding over a diffieult 
figure, the readiness to learn by example, are the 
means by which excellence is reached, and they 
are much more easy to the young than to the mid- 
dle-aged. There are, indeed, some max- 


ims in good skating which the most patient learn- 
er would take long in finding out for himself. It 
does not suggest itself to the untutored mind that 
half the work is practically done by the foot 
which is off the ice. Ease in crossing the feet, up- 
rightness, and, still more, slowness of action, are 
things which are in reality indispensable to the 
first-rate performer, but may very well appear of 
little consequence to the beginner. In fact, al- 
though there are one or two text-books in exist- 
ence, skating is an accomplishment that is pre- 
served almost entirely by tradition. Age and 
experience have the field practically to them- 
Selves. Rising talent may display itself in any 
new form that it likes, but it seldom succeeds in 
establishing fertile innovations upon the practice 
of its elders. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the art is not one which has since his- 
toric times experienced some decline, if it be true, 
as it has been said, that the celebrated artist Ben- 
JAMIN West was able to trace with his skates on 
the ice the outlines of any statue that might be 
named—an idea in the contemplation of which 
the modern mind can only take refuge in the con- 
fidence that it can not betrue. But however this 
may be, it must be readily conceded that the best 
skaters are not always the young. The audacious 
pirouettes, the marvellous quadrilles, which de- 
light the spectator, are often most boldly and most 
successfully executed by men who have skated 
for many years. 

But, after all, the great necessity for skating 
is a smooth and solid field of ice, and of this we 
are having less and less year by year. Our cli- 
mate is following after that of England. Some 
ten years ago a writer in that country laments 
over the weakened domination of old King Win- 
ter in the British Isles as follows: “ There is 
certainly no one point in which the national degen- 
eracy, which began with the Reform Bill, and cul- 
minated in railways, is now more glaringly mani- 
fest than in the weather. To say that English 
weather is not what English Weather used to be, 
is but to say what would apply equally well to 
port-wine, Parliamentary eloquence, and reverence 
for years and rank. But the falling off in weath- 
er has been most complete. It'may be the lev- 
elling tendency of the age, or it may be Admiral 
Fitzroy; but if we are always to have frosts of 
the average length of two days each, one may as 
well emigrate at once to Labrador. The manlier 
virtues had better retire from business entirely if, 


‘after much effort, the ice in the parks is to reach 


the final thickness of half an inch. Who is to 
teach the rising generation to hurl the adventurous 
snow-ball, and fabricate the illegal slide, if the 
snow is to fall thinly on Saturday morning, and 
turn into mud at the latest on Saturday after- 
noon? The citizens of London, says some old 
chronicler, used to hold fairs on the frozen 
Thames, and roast an ox whole on the ice. At 
present, for all we can see, they will be just about 
as likely to set the Thames alight altogether.” 

We are now, according to the calendar, in the 
closing days of winter, and as yet we have had 
scarcely a dozen days when our citizens have been 
able to disport themselves on the ice. The ponds 
have been smiling bodies of water, the waves re- 
flecting airily the warm beams of a January sun. 
Soon March will be upon us, and if he follows the 
example of preceding months, will show only his 
lamb-like, and none of his lion-like, side. Short, 
fickle, and unsatisfactory as Jack Frost’s visits 
have been, we can scarcely hope for much more 
of him, and will soon have to sing: 
‘* But Jack has gone to another domain, 

While Spring commences a milder reign, 


Breaking the chain of a king so bold, 
Loosing the waters from icy hold. 


*“ Farewell, old king, but tarry not long; 
Return to us soon, and the skater thron 
Will join in your glee, and chide your delay, 
Though we doff the steels now, and put them away.” 


GENERAL GRANT IN CUBA. 


THE new steam-ship Admiral, having on board 
the General and his party, dropped anchor opposite 
the government wharf, in the harbor of Havana, 
on the morning of January 22, after a pleasant 
and speedy voyage from Cedar Key, Florida. 

The reception by the Cuban authorities was 
informal and quiet. The distinguished visitors 
landed from the steamer under escort of officials 
representing the Captain-General, who was absent 
from the city at the time, and were driven directly 
to the palace, which with its garden is closely 
hemmed in by mercantile houses, and is quite near 
the quay. A guard of honor was in front of the 
entrance to the palace, flanking the driveway, 
and extending in diverging lines out into the 
street. At the foot of the stairs stood General 
CotLesos and the Alcalde Municipal of the city, 
to receive the visitors, who were escorted to mag- 
nificent quarters in the north wing of the palace. 
They passed through the parlors, where General 
Grant tarried a moment to look at the portraits 
of MARTINEZ Campos, JOVELLAR, and others. Then 
they were informed that a lunch was waiting, 
and they entered a grand dining-room.. The 
daughters of General Cotiesos, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and Colonel Cerero joined the party, 
and an hour was spent at the banquet, as the 
“lunch” proved to be. The afternoon was spent 


‘in a drive about the city. 


As the 23d was the birthday of King ALFonso, 
congratulatory telegrams were exchanged between 
the General and the King. The same day a state 
dinner was given, and later a special perform- 
ance at the Tacon Theatre, which was attended 
by the tourists. At an early hour of the morning 


- something occurred which was not on the official 


me. At about half past two o’clock the 


_ city was thrown into the wildest panic by a vio- 


lent. earthquake. Four hours previously there 


‘nad:been a perceptible trembling of the earth, 
‘which occasioned much excitement. Some said 


it had not happened before for sixty years, and 
others declared that it never was felt before in 
Havana. This was a slight affair, however, com- 


pared to what followed. The later shock was so 
severe that many were awakened in their beds by 
the rocking of the walls and the cracking of the 
plaster. Everybody fled to the Square. There 
was a queer, frightened crowd gathered there. 
Nobody was very carefully dressed. Some had 
sheets wrapped around them. Many had not re- 
tired, and came flocking in crowds from the 
casinos, and these were by far the most thor- 
oughly attired. It was all over in a minute, but 
no one knew whether it was at an end or not, 
and such a confusion of tongues, as every one 
related his experience, has not occurred since the 
building of the tower of Babel. Still, in the 
midst of all the confusion, some did not know 
what was going on. The shaking was so violent 
that the bottles in a neighboring saloon came 
down to the stone floor with a crash, and the ter- 
rified cooly ran for his life. The master, howev- 
er, was dozing in a chair, and being wakened by 
the breaking glass in time to see the fleeing Ce- 
lestial, and thinking he had done the damage, 
turned him over to a policeman. The palace 
rocked fearfully, and Mrs. Grant and the other 
ladies were terribly frightened, but it did not dis- 
turb the serenity of Generals Grant and SHERIDAN 
in the least. 

General Grant, accompanied usually by General 
SHermpaN and Colonel Frep Grant, devoted a 
large portion of the time to a leisurely study of 
the peculiarities of Havana and its cosmopolitan 
population... Few cities in the world have a lar- 
ger number Mf public promenades and parks than 
Havana. Among these favorite resorts visited 
by General Grant was the Prado, pictured by our 
artist on page 132. Here, late in the afternoon 
and early evening, hundreds of ladies and gen- 
tlemen come, on foot or in their carriages, to pass 
an hour in social intercourse among the trees and 
— and listen to the music furnished by the 

an 


WASHINGTON RELICS. 


On page 133 will be found a group of interest- 
ing WASHINGTON relics, recently purchased from 
the Lewis family, of Virginia, and now kept in 
the Patent-office in Washington. These articles, 
with those previously in the possession of the 
government, form the best collection of personal 
memorials of the Father of his Country which can 
be secured. Among these relics are the large, 
comfortable, stuffed chair, shown on the right, in 
which WasHINGTON sat only a few moments: pre- 
vious to his death ; one double brass candlestick, 
by which the Farewell Address was written ; silver 
candlesticks; one field-glass—spy-glass used in 
the Revolution; one ledger posted monthly by 
General WASHINGTON ; portrait of WASHINGTON ; 
the robe in which he was christened ; silver-plated 
lamps; thirty-six pieces of china-ware; one bed- 
stead, presented to Mr. LawRENCE. WASHINGTON 
by his friend Admiral Vernon, and by LawRENCE 
left to his brother the General ; several surveys 
made by the General himself; one guitar, presented 
by General WasHINGTON to Miss NELuie Custis; 
miniature portraits of the General and Mrs. Wasu- 
INGTON, on wood, painted by TrRuMBULL; one shav- 
ing-glass, in frame, with drawer ; an engraving of 
the Countess of Huntington, presented by her to 
General W asHINGTON. 

The ledger is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in this collection. It contains WasHiNGTON’s 
private accounts for more than twenty years, in- 
chiding such matters as losses and gains at cards, 
for, following the fashion of the time, WasHine- 
TON won and lost like other gentlemen. It is val- 
uable not only as a memorial of the first Presi- 
dent, but also as an authentic source of much 
curious information concerning the customs of 
the last century, the prices paid for articles in 
common use, and the income and expenses of a 
Virginia planter before the Revolution. 

The china is various in form, quality, and dec- 
oration. Some of the dishes are ornamented with 
a border composed of a chain, in the links of which 
are the names of the States then composing the 
Union. Most of the silver bears the WasHinGTon 
monogram. The glass-wareis of various qualities, 
and some specimens are quite artistic in form. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur gayeties of the fashionable “‘ season” culminated 
with the near approach of Lent. Balls, receptions, 
and social gatherings of various kinds overwhelmed 
society in all the large cities, particularly in New York 
and Washington. Among the entertainments which 
came at the close of the “‘season” in this city, none 
were more attractive than the Children’s Carnival at 
the Academy of Music. This was given in aid of the 
building fund of the Western Dispensary, and could 
not well have been more successful in design and exe- 
cution, and was enjoyed by a large number of specta- 
tors. More than a hundred children, in picturesque 
costume, performed the fairy dances, and gracefully 
presented the tableanx on the programme. The scene 
was most bewilderingly beautiful. And when the lit- 
tle ones, having enchanted their elders by fairy-like 
movements, were tucked away in bed, the grand ball 
for adults commenced. The Carnival was only one of 
many balls which occurred almost simultaneously in 
our city, but it was unique on account of the age of 
the performers. 

Fétes, receptions, and balls followed one another in 
rapid succession at Washington during the first ten 
days of February. One of the most magnificent en- 
tertainments of the season was the ball at the Mexican 
Legation on February 9. The building, gorgeously 
decorated and illuminated within and without, was so 
spacious that the gay world of Washington found 
abundance of room for genuine enjoyment. Sefior 
and Madame Zamacona, assisted by their son and 
daughter and the attachés of the legation, received 
their guests, among whom were many of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans in Washington, as well as rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments. 


New York scarcely needs to alarm itself with appre- 
hensions of a lack of ice for the next-coming summer. 
The cold weather of the present month has already, at 


_ this writing, given material for a very respectable har- 


vest, and in Maine a large quantity of ice has been 
stored. There has been plenty of freezing weather in 
the Pine-tree State, and transportation by ocean is 
both cheap and easy. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine the announcement was made of a beautiful 
and graceful gift to the president from Mrs. John Ja- 
cob Astor. To understand its significance, reference 
must be made to the evening, some months ago, when 
the Library Hall of the Academy was formally opened. 
On that occasion, after the exercises of the evening 
were over, all present were invited by the president, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, to go below and partake of the 
loving-cup”; and regret was expressed that the lov- 
ing-cup” itself was only glass, instead of the richer 
material generally made use of on such occasions in 
England. At the recent January: meeting Dr. Barker 
announced the gift of a massive gold and silver cnp 
from Mrs. Astor, to be uséd as a “ loving-cup” at that 
meeting. A letter to the president. from the donor 
was read, in which she expressed warm sympathy in 
the purposes of the society. The cup is ornamented 


by the acacia—symbol of friendship and love. Onthe .. 


front is the seal of the Academy, its motto, and the 
head of Hippocrates. Above is the name of the presi- 
dent and‘the date of his election, with spaces left for 
the names of his successors. Resolutions were paxsed 


by the Academy tendering thanks for the gift; after ® 


which all adjourned to partake of the “ loving-cup.” 


Some time ago the authorities of one of the largest 
hospitals in London took measures to ventilate all the 
drains and sewers connected with their institution. 
Several maliguant diseases had been raging in the hos- 
pital up to the time the ventilating arrangements wére 
made, and the physicians found them very difficult to 
control. It was observed that after the work was 
completed no new cases occurred for some months. 
Then suddenly there was a fresh outbreak in one ward 
which was separated from the main building. Inves- 
tigation revealed that the ventilation pipe in that ward 
had been stopped up by a careless workman ; and when 
this difficulty was remedied, all traces of the epidemic 
disappeared. 


A railroad is to be constructed between Otaru aud 
Sapporo, in Japan, under the supervision of Mr. Craw- 
ford, an American engineer. The Tokio Times says: 
“‘The enterprise will be an American one in every 
essential particular, and the opportunity will be af- 
forded of comparing or contrasting the methods em- 
ployed in the United States and those of English 
builders.” 


Transportation of nitro-glycerine is. attended with 
many dangers. Two men not many days ago started 
from Bradford, Pennsylvania, in a sleigh, with one 
hundred pounds of nitro-glycerine. The sleigh upset 
on the road, the compound exploded, one man was in- 
stantly killed, the other seriously injured, the horses 
and sleigh were blown to pieces, and two or three 
houses in the vicinity were much damaged. 


Some mean and malicions person or persons recently 


entered the boat-house of the Columbia College Boat 
Club, and with some instrument cut jholes in six 
boats. No motive for such a deed is known. 
boats can be repaired, but they will scarcely be used 
for racing purposes again. 


When the Rev. Edward Cowley was brought into 
court for trial, and the work of impanelling a jury be- 
gan, it was found that a large number of persons liad 
formed a “‘ decided opinion” in regard to his treatment 
of the children in the ‘‘Shepherd’s Fold.” Scarcely 
any intelligent person could avoid “* forming an opin- 
ion” if he had any knowledge of the facts. But an 
opinion may be changed, even in the court-room, if 
new facts are presented. It is honesty, honor, intelli- 
gence, and freedom from obstinate prejudice that are 
needed in the jury-box, far more than a lack of any 
**‘ opinion” on a given case. . 


_ General Grant and his party, while making the Flor- 
ida tour, met with a detention which might have 
proved serious but for the kindness of a good Samari- 
tan who chanced that way. The tourirts left Palatka 
January 7, on the mail steamer Pastime, en route for 
Enterprise.and Sanford. On the evening of the same 
day, the steamer Arrow, the largest and finest packet 
on the Upper St. Jolins River, fouod the steamer 
aground on the Volusia Bar, with the distinguished 


+ party on board. Captain S.O. Hemenway, of the 4r- 


row, tendered the service of his steamer to General 
Grant, which was accepted. The Arrow returned, - 


with her freight and passengers, to Sanford and En- | 


terprise, a distance of seventy miles, remaining until 
the following day, enabling the General to visit friends 
and enjoy the magnificent scenery ef South Florida. 


“The travellers were transferfed to the steamer Osceola 


from the Arrow at Welaka, near the mouth of the 
Oklawaha River. 


Efforts to give to the citizens of New York better 
markets meet with natural opposition. Reforms are 
never—that is, *‘ hardly ever”—brought about without 
opposition ; and it is certainly desirable that this mat- 
ter of good, clean, wholesome, yes, handsome, markets 
should continue to be agitated. Why should not New 
York have attractive markets as well as cities of smull- 
er size and less note? The market of a city is like the 
kitchen and larder of a house—an indicator of the 
neatness of the occupants. 


Very general contributions are being made in this 
city, and in many other places in the country, for the 
relief of the sufferers from famine in Ireland. Amer- 
ica is not slow to respond to a call for bread. 


During the month of January, 1880, the reduction of 
the public debt was over eleven million dollars, which 
is the largest monthly reduction since April, 1872. 


A few months ago Mr. Wheelock, an American cit- 
izen, residing in the mining district of Caratil, State 


of Guayana, Venezuela, was accused by an Italian of - 


having robbed him of $1200. He was brought before 
a “ commissary” genera, who attempted to force a con-_ 
feasion of guilt from Mr. Wheelock by means of vari- 
ous kinds of torture. All efforts having failed,.Mr. 
Wheelock was finally released, after being informed- 
that he was fully exonerated from suspicion of guilt. 
He immediately made a statement of the outrage to 
the American’ consul, and ‘claimed damages of the 
Venezuelan government. The President of Guayana 
has written to the American consul, recognizing the 
justice of Mr. Wheelock’s claim, 
the outrage, and expressing his.detérmination to pun- 
ish the offender. He manifests anxiety lest the affair 


should bring discredit upon Venezuela abroad, 


The* 
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WASHINGTON IN NEW YORK. 


Wasuincton was often in New York, but on 
two occasions he bore with him apparently the 
fate of nations and of mankind. Once, all was 
- dismay and almost despair. It was in the spring 
of 1776, when he entered the city only to be driv- 
en from it in disastrous rout. Never was New 
York more beautiful—so the chroniclers of the 
time relate—than in this early period of its his- 
tory. The houses were built with balconies or 
balustrades upon the roofs, where in-the summer 
evenings the whole family gathered 'to catch the 
cool winds from the harbor, and look down upon 
' the tinted water and the fading west. The streets 
were broad, and lined with fine shade trees, in 
which the birds were never weary of singing. 
Broadway, to the honest Kalm, seemed a fairy- 
land of pleasure; the town he thought one of 
the finest: he had seen. The people were gay, 
convivial. They drank strong Madeira, says Bur- 
naby; their tables were loaded with rich oysters 
and rare birds ; the sleighing excursions to Kipp’s 
Bay in December, the lovely rides in May along 
Bowery Road, seemed to the English travellers a 
proof of good taste and soft simplicity. The vis- 
itors from England were usually well received by 
the provincials. But already, in 1742, Kalm and 
Burnaby had foreseen that the time must come 
when the dependence upon Europe would be cast 
aside, and the Western World become free. 

With something of exultation and a strong hope 
for the future, Washington entered New York in 

the spring of 1776, followed by his new-raised 
troops. ‘ He was stimulated by his success at Bos- 
ton, eager to become the deliverer of a continent. 
He looked forward, no doubt, to new victories. 
Yet, as he rode at the head of his troops down 
Bowery Lane, and passed through the green ar- 
bors of Broadway, he must have noticed a striking 
change from the usual habit of the merry city. 
No more pleasant drives to Kipp’s Bay. No more 

cenes of gay conviviality amused its people. 
They were torn by factions, old clubs and old as- 
sociations broken up; the Whigs, resolute and 
ardent, prepared for a dreadful contest for free- 
dom ; the Tories, with subdued malice, hinted at 
the coming victory of the crown. Even the pa- 
tient Washington in the excitement of the hour 
called his opponents the “ pests of society.” Many 
loval citizens had-fled to the country, leaving their 
fine mansions vacant. Washington lived .in the 
Richmond Hill House, near Lispenard Street, in 
the suburbs. He gathered his sickly and disor- 
dered forces around him, strengthened the poor 
fortifications at Grand Street and on the Battery, 
ordered a line of intrenchments to be drawn 
around Brooklyn, and on a hot day in July, amidst 
the loud cheers of his army, heard read that Dec- 
laration of Independence that was to live forever 
in the minds of men. All was still full of hope 
in the patriot lines ; the fall of Boston was to be 
the prelude of a more complete triumph, and New 
York to become the Marathon of transatlantic 
freedom. 

But already the cloud of doom began to brood 
over the affrighted city. Far off on the lower 
bay could be seen the masts of the tall admirals 
of England; the red cross of St. George hung 
ominously over the shores of Staten Island. The 
bay was soon crowded with ships. Thirty thou- 
sand English and Hessian soldiers landed on the 


shore; the storm of war gathered around: New 


York, and the ‘great vessels of the line began to 
make their way through the Narrows, and threat- 
en the feeble fortress on the Battery. The Eng- 
lish crossed over in great masses to Long Island. 
They found an unguarded spot in the patriot lines; 
the fate of New York was decided in the unfortu- 
nate battle on the Gowanus plain, and Washing- 
ton, with bitter thoughts, yet outward calmness, 
in a dense August fog, brought over his broken 
army tothe city. Had Greene been there, he may 
have thought, the battle would. have gone differ- 
-ently. One neglected pass opened the way to the 
foe. The vigilant Greene lay on a sick-bed, and 
the fortifications he had planned proved useless 
without their projector’s care. The soldiers had 
fought well at Brooklyn, but.when the triumphant 
English crossed over to New York Island, and 
threw themselves on the Americans, Washing- 
ton’s army fled in a wild panic; whole regiments 
threw down their arms and ran like cowards. 
Washington rushed in among them; he beat them 
with his sword, he covered them in his rage with 
opprobrious words. His hope almost perished 
as he saw the panic-stricken herd. ‘ Are these 
the men,” he cried, in a letter to his brother, 
“with whom I am to conquer America?” But 
with the patience of a prudent general he once 
_ .more gathered his scanty forces, presented a bold 
front to. the foe, repulsed them from the West- 


chester hills, and then crossed the Hudson to the | 


Jersey side. | 
Next came the apparent dispersion of his army, 
the disappearance of the patriot forces, the fall 
of New Jersey, the unbounded exultation of the 
royal leaders, and the rise of a new viceroyalty 
amidst the ruins of New York. ‘“ Mr. Washing- 
‘ton and his ragged troops” were the scoff of the 
loyal wits and editors. In the spring, they said, 
the army from the north would sweep all before 
it; the army of Clinton, the fleets of Howe, would 
chase the affrighted Congress from Philadelphia ; 
the rebellion would perish in its birth. Washing- 
ton, hunted from New York, driven over the Del- 
aware, surrounded by rivals, traitors, foes, might 
almost have believed their predictions. As the 
winter deepened, his soldiers left him.. He had 
only a few thousand men, ill fed, ill armed, hun- 
gry, cold. . The little band seemed destined to 
destruction. The fine royal army marched into 
New Jersey, the people were apparently friendly ; 
Princeton and Trenton were garrisonéd by the 
English and the--Hessians; the Delaware, filled 
with ice, alone protected the fragment of the pa- 
triot force from their swift pursuit. The winter 
of 1777, chill and dark, would freeze, perhaps for- 
ever, the royalists hoped, the genial current of 


freedom in the New World, and Washington was 
to see New York no more. Happy would he be 
should he escape the fate of Wallace; happy the 
country could it secure the clemency of King 
George! 

Seven years passed away, and once more Wash- 
ington was to enter New York. Freedom was 
won, America was saved.. At the head of his re- 
joicing army, surrounded by his friends and old 
allies, the famous champion of the popular cause, 
the creator of a new nation, a new era of progress, 
he rode down Bowery Lane, and passed the scenes 
of his former defeat and shame, where he had 
once almost despaired of freedom. Then an out- 
law, a price set on his head, a fugitive, a beaten 
general, he had fled before the foe, almost aban- 
doned by his panic-stricken forces; now he was 
at the head of the victorious army that had con- 
quered the best troops of Europe. Then he was 
the despised leader of a fallen cause, now the 
chief of a new-born nation. The procession was 
received with glad congratulations as it passed 
down the only road that led from New York to 
the country. Yet on every side were to be seen 
the mournful traits of a desperate invasion. In 
the Park, or Common, was the jail where Cun- 
ningham had ruled over his miserable prisoners ; 
below was the Liberty Street sugar-house, infa- 
mous for its tragic story; the great Middle Dutch 
Church, converted into a riding-school; the hos- 
pital above the Park; the college on Barclay 
Street. But as the glad procession moved on- 
ward it soon reached a sadder scene, and Wash- 
ington, who remembered New York in its early 
beauty, and Broadway covered with shade trees 
and adorned with tasteful buildings, must have 
seen with pain the evidences of its suffering. 
There were the blackened walls of St. Paul’s 
Church, the limits of the first great fire; the 
ruins of Trinity Church, almost levelled to the 
earth; the long waste ef Broadway, reaching al- 
most to the Battery ; the cluster of tents and huts 
that covered around Whitehall what had once 
been the finest quarter of New York. The shade 
trees were gone, the birds that sang in their 
branches fled; the image of war and desolation 
was on every side. Yet the people cheered on 
the conqueror as he advanced, for they felt that 
his victory was theirown. Soon New York would 
spring up from its ashes with new strength. Its 
harbor would invite the commerce of the world, 
its prosperity never cease. Tyranny had received 
a fatal wound, and Washington was the symbol 
of a new era of hope to all the people. 

But at the Battery there was witnessed a sad- 
der spectacle. It was the 25th of November. 
The British ships still lingered off the shore, 
awaiting the boats that carried away the Tory ex- 
iles. They came in great numbers, filling all the 
fleet. Seven years ago the great English admi- 
rals had sailed up the Narrows, confident of vic- 
tory, and the Tory chiefs had seen with joy the 
flight of the patriot army from New York. They 
had looked only for an easy victory. They had 
found that they were fighting in vain against the 
will of the people. They were soon carried aboard 
the English vessels, bound for some distant home. 
As Washington entered the city, a gun was fired, 
the anchors were raised, and the great fleet slow- 
ly sailed away, the symbol of a perishing party. 
With Washington’s entrance into the city the 
Revolution was perfécted. As the British fleet 
passed slowly away, it bore to the people of Europe 
the tidings of the opening of a fresh page in the 
history of mankind. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


(Begun in Werxty No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Avtnor or Her Meroy,” “ rw tie Bons,” 
*“Bracar on Horsrsaok,” Water's Worp,” 
“‘Unper One Roor,” “‘ Hicu Spigits,” gto, 


CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 
GENTLEMEN OF FASHION. 


Unper these circumstances it would have been 
the height of imprudence to go to his rooms at 
Long’s, where he might lie awake for hours with 
conscience for his only companion. He had been 
in such straits once or twice before, and had 
found nothing so beneficial to his moral system 
—on the principle, perhaps, of counter-irritation 
—as a “flutter” at the gaming table; as play- 
ing, that is, for stakes far higher than common, 
and much more than he could afford. | 
“ Such is the mawkish milk-and-water character 
of our modern social system that it is difficult 
nowadays to find a gambling-house in London 
open after 3 a.m.,and even then it must needs 
call itself a club. However, such a club he did 
know in Jute Street, in the neighborhood of 
Charing Cross, and thither he now bent his steps. 
It was an establishment to which, of course, he 
himself belonged, but it was only in part an aris- 
tocratic one; the members of the “ Frobisher,” 
as some of themselves (who were not upon its 
committee) frankly acknowledged, were a “scratch 


lot.” There were some noble lords belonging to- 


it, but also a good many persons who were not 
lords—nor even gentlemen, though perhaps they 
had all been reckoned such at one time. It was 
said of the club that certain of its members car- 
ried more about with them in their pockets than 
any other folks in London—and that it was all 
the money they had in the world. This arose 
from the simple circumstance that their play was 
high, but their credit by no means of the saine 
altitude. There were, of course, little memorati- 
dums flying about in which the vowels I 0 U held 
a prominent place, but as a rule there was an in- 
disposition to “just set that down, my good fel- 


low”; the goed fellow not without. reason. pre- 


ferring generally to have the money. 

There was a reading-room and a writing-room 
in the establishment, each about the size of the 
private room in a hair-dresser’s ‘shop, and not 


much better furnished; but the actual necessa- 
ries of life were amply provided for: there were 
two billiard tables, and the card-room. had ac- 
commodation for fifty persons. 

‘At 3.30 a.m., however, the attendance at even 
the “Frobisher” had begun to thin, and when 
Lovell entered it he found but a sre comeeny 

laying their very last game at unlimi 00. 
They had sworn that each of the previous half- 
dozen games should be the last, but had been 
overruled by the vehement opposition of a certain 
Captain Langton, who once held a commission in 
one of her Majesty’s cavalry regiments, but who 
now levied tribute and made war upon the world 
without any authorization beyond that of his own 
good-will.and pleasure. He had lost “a hatful 
of money” that night, and was obstinately re- 
solved to get it back again, not necessarily from 
those who had won it from him, but out of some- 
body ; and the arrival of Lovell was secretly hail- 
ed by him with profound satisfaction. The ma- 


| jor was not a very frequent visitor at the “ Fro- 


bisher,” but when he did come it was generally, 
as on the present occasion, with the intention of 
“plunging,” and Captain Langton was just in the 
humor to accommodate him. 

He was a short wiry man of about forty years 
of age, with that air of jauntiness which is so 
bad a substitute for the liveliness of good humor, 
and a growing tendency to swagger: this last 
arose not from pride (for to say the truth he had 
very little to be proud of), but from the sense of 
the necessity of self-assertion. He had never 
possessed the genial and agreeable manner that 
made Lovell a favorite in the club—{and indeed 
in many other places)—and of late years ugly sto- 
ries had cropped up about him, which had deep- 
ened the unfavorable impression regarding him. 
Men of strict honor, even of the “ Frobisher” 
kind, turned their faces from him, and declined 
to “cut in” at the same rubber, and if Lovell had 
been a more frequent visitor to Jute Street, and 
known the man equally well, he would probably 
have done likewise. As it was, the major was 
not displeased when Langton, rising from the ta- 
ble with the rest, proposed a little picquet—the 
stakes of which should be proportionate to the 
lateness of the hour: “ One can not afford to ruin 
one’s constitution for sixpences,” as he playfully 
observed, though he forgot to point out that one 
of them—the loser—must of necessity do even 
worse, 

The waiter, who had the appearance of a man 
who never slept, but was very anxious to try the 
experiment, here ventured to observe that the 
hour had arrived for closing the club, whereat 
the captain damned his impudence, wheeled his 
chair to a picquet table, and called for cards. If 
he had been wise in his generation he would have 
spared his oath and thrown a couple of sover- 
eigns at the waiter’s head instead ; but the cap- 
tain, though liberal (in a Shakspearean sense) of 
speech, was chary of his sovereigns. 

Without daring to reply, the waiter shuffled 
after one ofthe retreating company, who hap- 
pened to be on the committee, and stated his 
hard case. “Tell Captain Langton with my com- 
pliments that you have my orders to close the 
club,” said that gentleman, promptly. 

“ Much he will care about that,” observed one of 
the committee-man’s companions, as they stepped 
into the street. 

“So much the better for the ‘ Frobisher,’ ” an- 
swered the other, gravely; “for if he breaks a 
rule, we can get rid of him.” 

The same idea probably occurred to the captain 
himself, for after bestowing on the waiter a choice 
string of vituperative epithets, he proposed to 
Lovell that they should go and have their game 
out elsewhere. 

“ But where ?” said Lovell. 

“Oh, at your own rooms, if you like.” Now 
Major Lovell, though willing enough to gamble 
with the captain at the “ Frobisher,” was by no 


means inclined to be so familiar with him as to. 


ask him to his hotel. “Or you can come to mine,” 
said the captain, perceiving the other’s hesitation. 
But this again did not meet the major’s views: 
he did not absolutely suspect his companion of 
dishonesty, but it did flash across him that he had 
heard queer stories of the captain, and that with 
his own cards and in his own rooms such a host 
might have the advantage over him at picquet. 
“No,” said he: “it’s too late, my good fellow.” 
The captain’s coarse red face expressed consid- 
erable irritation. “It seems to me, Lovell, you 
are rather funky of the picquet.” 
“You are quite mistaken,” answered the major, 
coolly ; “I am not funky of you at any game; and 


‘I want a ‘ flutter.’ ” 


They had put on their hats, and were standing 
on the door-step, in the tall and narrow street into 
which the sun had hardly penetrated. 

“Very good,” said the captain, suddenly ; “ I’ll 
toss you for a monkey—one toss.”’ . 

“ Five hundred pounds is a large sum,” answer- 
ed Lovell, hesitatingly. 

“There, I told you you were funky: look here, 
Pll give £25 to toss for £500, and he pulled out 
his porte-monnaie. It had the former sum in it— 
for he produced it—but certainly not the latter. 

“Very good: if you are so keen about it as all 
that, Pll take you. Shall I toss, or you 2” | 

“ You shall toss.” 
_ Major Lovell took a sovereign from his pocke 
and spun it into the air. ‘‘ Woman,” cried the 
captain, with fervor. More than Matthew Hel- 
ston’s annual income and that of his uncle to boot 
depended upen which side that coin should come 
down, It fell in‘the gutter slantwise. ‘“ Woman 
it is,” cried the captain, triumphantly. 

“It is not: hands off!” cried the major. “It 
is neither the one nor the other.” 

There really was some doubt about it, but the 
captain thought there was no doubt, and his face 
was a picture—a score of evil passions were 
crowded into it, but rage was uppermost. 

“If you don’t mean to pay—” he » 

“ Be silent, sir!’ cried Lovell. “If I have lost, 


I will pay you to-morrow morning; but I won’t 
take your word for it. Let us ring the bell” (for 
the club-house door had been cl behind them), 
“and ask the waiter.” . 

“The waiter is an ass, and, besides, he has a 
grudge against me,” said the captain. “Let us 
abide by the decision of the first passer-by.” 

“Very good; so be it.” | 

At four in the morning in Jute Street (though 
it is a short-cut from the City to the southwest 
portion of the town) there are not many passers- 
by, and the two men, with the coin between them, 
stood waiting for more than a minute. Then the 
rattle of a hansom was heard, and as it drew near, 
the captain stepped into the street and held out 
his hand to stop the vehicle. It had a passenger 
inside, to whom he addressed himself with un- 
wonted civility. 

“This gentleman and I, sir, have had a little 
dispute, which perhaps you will have the great 
kindness to settle for us. It is simply whether a 
coin which one of us has tossed up lies with its 
head or tail uppermost.” 

The passenger murmured something about it 
not being his business, and of ‘the unusual char- 
— of such a request; but the cabman put in a 
word. 

“ Lawk-a-mussy! there can be no harm, now 
we're going home, Master Matthew,” he said. 
“Don’t spoil a bit of sport.” , 

Thus adjured, the passenger, although with 
some reluctance, alighted, investigated the coin, 
and pronounced that “Woman” was uppermost. 

“Of course it is,” cried Langton, triumphantly. 


.“ You have lost the monkey, Lovell.” . 


The major did not speak, though doubtless, like 
the parrot, he thought the more; but, strange to 
say, the involuntary umpire did. 

“ Do I understand you to say, sir,” he inquired, 
gravely, “that you have won £500 of Major 
Frederic Lovell?” 

“ Yes, sir—less £25,I have.” 

“Then permit me to congratulate you: I am 
very glad to hear it.” With which observation, 
which was delivered in very distinct tones, he 
stepped into the hansom and was whirled away. 

“Well, that’s the rummest start I ever knew,” 
exclaimed the captain. ‘“ Did you hear what that 
fellow said, Lovell ?” 

“Yes, I heard,” answered the major, with an 
unpleasant laugh. ‘“ He’s a man who owes me a 
grudge, or thinks he does, poor devil,” 

“ An injured husband, eh ?” 

“Well, yes; something of the kind,” answered 
the other, carelessly. “ He’s not a gentleman, of 
course, or he could have had his remedy. He’s a 
jeweller’s clerk. I saw him at Lady Pargiter’s 
just now; he came to take away her diamonds; 
he does it every night after she has worn them.”’ 

“What, the diamonds ?—the Twenty-five Thou- 
sand Pounders ?” 

“Yes, the same. Good-night. I will send you 
my check to-morrow irorning.” And the major 
strolled away with a careless air that was by no 
means the exponent of his genuine feelings. 

“This will recoup me for that infernal run of 
bad luck to-night,” mused the captain; “ but it 
leaves me hardly better than I was before—and 
that was in Queer Street. So the Pargiter dia- 


-‘monds are carried away every night after her 


ladyship wears them! I have seen the face of 
that cabman on a race-course somewhere; he’s a 
pal of my tout’s, Dick Dartmoor. I'll make a 
note of that.” And he entered something in his 
pocket-book. 

If any one had closely followed Captain Langton 
as he walked slowly to his lodgings that morning 
in Golden Square, he would have heard him mur- 
mur to himself at intervals, rolling the sentence 
like a sweet morsel under the tongue, “ Twenty- 
five Thousand Pounds! Twenty-five Thousand !” 


— 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SIGNET AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


ALTHovuGH his errand to Moor Street had taken 
so large a cantle out of his night’s rest, Matthew 
Helston was in his place in Poulet Street at his 
usual hour next morning. It was his habit, no 
matter how small a modicum of sleep he had, so 
to be, not so much from a sense of duty as from 
a certain obstinacy of disposition which forbade 
him to give way to physical weakness; and his — 
employer was not the man to suggest a less rigid 
punctuality. Though Amy had spoken of his 
desk, and perhaps imagined him sitting before 
one, with huge ledgers upon it, his duty was not 
that of a clerk, nor did the room he occupied in 
the least resemble a mercantile office. It was 
more like a moderate-sized drawing-room, except 
that the chairs (though handsome ones) were few 
in number, and that nobody, however rich or how- 
ever vulgar, had ever had so many articles of 
virtu crowded together in one apartment. There 
were clocks enough to keep time for all eternity ; 
their monotonous and ceaseless ticking would 
have driven a man of more sensitive organization 
into a lunatic asylum, while every five minutes or 
so (for they were by no means synchronous) there 
would be a whir of warning, followed by the 
striking of the hour, notified in a score of ways, 
from the chime of a cathedral down to a peal of 
fairy bells. The measured dignity of one pendu- 
lum could be only equalled by the march of a 
drum-major at the head of his regiment, while 
the hurried alacrity of another suggested nothing 
short of a fire-engine at full gallop, or of a train- 
ed bullfinch drawing water under the eye of its 
teacher. Not that Messrs. Star & Signet ‘‘ went 
in” for clocks and watches at all as recorders of 
time, that office in them being quite subsidiary to 
their external appearance. It was the precious 
stones or metal of which they were composed, or 
their artistic beauty, or their quaint mechanical 
arrangement, which constituted their value. The 
great clock at Strasburg could boast of no more 
numerous dramatis persone than some of these 
time-pieces; only, instead of the Apostles, the 
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Muses and Graces were made (by a species of 
poetical justice) to take note of the hours which 
in their lifetimes they had frittered away. Nor 
was it in clocks only that the mechanical ingenu- 
ity of Mr. Signet’s wares was made apparent. On 
the table at which Matthew Helston sat were ar- 
ranged a multitude of costly toys, from finger- 
rings to snuff-boxes, each of which vied with the 


other in producing the unexpected and the anom-. 


alous. Out of one would spring a Danaé pur- 
sued by a shower of golden coins sufficient to 
have overcome the virtue of Diana; and from 


another would fly, with chirp and twitter, a bird- 


of-paradise, all sapphires and diamonds, which 
had stolen her song from the nightingale. It 
was to these base uses (as he thought them )—the 
teaching of coral cocks to crow, and sapphire 
cuckoos to prate of spring—that Matthew Hels- 
‘ton’s mechanical skill was now addressed; and 
while engaged in these strange conversions, it 
really seemed as though his own appearance had 
undergone in part a kindred metamorphosis, and 
“ suffered a sea-change,” for in his right eye was 
stuck a mounted microscope, which caused it 

tly to resemble the projecting orbs peculiar 
to the crustaceans. Of this contrivance it was 
Matthew’s weakness to be excessively ashamed, 
and at the sound of a coming footstep, even 
though it were that of his employer, he would 
drop it hastily, and apply himself to some other 
Mr. Signet always made a point of 
looking in upon him after any of his expeditions 
to Moor Street—perhaps to save himself the trou- 
ble of going to the strong-room, since to see Mat- 
thew safe and sound was a guarantee of the safe- 
ty of the parure—and he did so on the present 
occasion. He was a short, dark-complexioned 
man of about fifty years of age, with beady, bat- 
like eyes (which had, however, detected many a 
false stone in their time), and a certain unctuous- 
ness of manner which would dry up with startling 
suddenness on occasion—as when any of his ma- 
terial interests were menaced—and presently gush 
forth anew as if nothing had happened. 

“ Well, Mr. Helston, how goes it?” This did 
not refer to the mechanism of the bird-of-para- 
dise which Matthew just then happened to have 
in hand, nor to that gentleman’s state of health, 
about which Mr. Signet cared a great deal less, 
but was a covert inquiry after the safety of the dia- 
monds. “ You had a fine night for your errand.” 

“A fine morning rather, sir,” retarned Matthew, 
gravely. He rather resented the notion, which 
his employer undoubtedly intended to convey, 
that to sit up to 5 o’clock a.m. was, after all, not 
so very late a vigil; and he was also leading up 
to the expression of that determination he had 
formed to wash his hands of the “ Pargiter pa- 
rure”’ altogether. 

“ Ah, her ladyship was latish, was she ?” return- 
ed Mr. Signet, in a careless tone, but with a sud- 
den fixity in his beady eyes; he saw that the 
shoe was pinching somewhere (though he mistook 
where it pinched), and it was so important to him 
that this man should continue to wear the shoe. 
“These sort of people who turn night into day 
think but little of us poor toilers who have to 
burn both ends of the candle. At the same time, 
it is something, mind you, to be admitted to such 
terms of—I may say intimacy—with a person of 
Lady Pargiter’s position: to be received in her 
boudoir all alone, and at ever so much o’clock at 
’Pon my life, I wonder Sir Charles ain’t 
jealous.”” And Mr. Signet smiled in a manner 
which he intended to be wicked, but which was 
so very little like it that one may reasonably hope 
it was not set down by the recording angel to his 
discredit. 

“Tt is an honor, sir, that I do not at all appre- 
ciate,” observed Matthew, frigidly, indeed I 
was about to say—” | 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Signet, holding up both his 
hands, as if he had been a signal-man, and Mat- 
thew an engine on the wrong line. “I can see 
it all. I know what you are going to say, as 
though you had said it. The woman has been 
rude to you. My dear sir, accept my profoundest 
sympathies; but she is rude to everybody. She 
is the most cantankerous and contemptible old 
harridan. _I knew her as Miss Ingot—the usu- 
rer’s daughter; and then she was bad enough; 
but as the Scripture says, ‘An odious woman 
when she is married’ is ten times more obnoxious 
than she was before. I often almost lose my pa- 
tience with her myself—though of course one is 
obliged to be civil.” This last confession was 
drawn forth by an involuntary smile which ap- 
peared on Matthew’s face, evoked by the recol- 
lection of his chief’s obsequious and urbane be- 
havior to her ladyship whenever she visited his 
establishment, and notwithstanding that she al- 
ways strove to cheapen things. “ Life, my dear 
sir,” he went on, “is made up of compromises. 
What I think of Lady Pargiter is that she has 
no manners and no conscience ; an utterly worth- 
less woman, who ought to be put in a bag and 
drowned like a cat, with a very common sort of 
stone round her neck : but it would be injudicious 
—most injudicious—to tell herso. Are such peo- 
ple, then, you will say, to be insolent to me—or 
even to you—with impunity? Well, no, they are 
not: I assure you—between ourselves, my dear 
sir—I generally contrive to charge it to them in 
the bill.” . 

“T am truly glad to hear it, sir,” said Matthew, 
smiling in spite of himself. ‘“ But in my case, 
you see, I have no means of making reprisals. 
her conduct is sometimes most offensive. 
She accused me this morning of forgetting to 
leave her our receipt.” 

“You never forget to take hers, I do hope ?” 
interrupted Mr. Signet, energetically. 


“Certainly not, sir. I was about to say that 


if I had tried to steal her diamonds, her manner 
could not have been more outrageous.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Signet, aghast at 
the bare idea of such a catastrophe: “I beg you 
won't talk like that, Mr. Helston. If she did 
really think—I mean if.so ridiculous a supposi- 


tion as your having forgotten the receipt on pur- 
pose entered her brain—after supper, you know 
—she drinks like a fish, they say—vwell, it would 
not excuse her, of course, but it would be some 
kind of extenuation. But if you complain of the 
terms, they shall be raised, and you shall have 
the difference.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Signet, I did not mean that. The 
pay is no doubt sufficient for the service render- 
ed; and, as you say, some people might be even 
proud of the service. But for my part, I was 
about to say—” 7 

“Then don’t,” cried Mr. Signet, with sudden as- 
perity “for I really can not listen to such a 
thing. \ Look here, my dear sir—my very dear 
sir,” he added, sitting down by Matthew’s side, and 
speaking with more unctuousness even than be- 
fore : “‘‘ An honest woman,’ says the Scripture, ‘ is 
above rubies:’ which, however, I rather doubt; 
at least I never knew one who was above taking 
them if she had a chance: but an honest man is 
even more valuable—at all events in my profes- 
sion. It is a humiliating confession for one who 
loves his fellow-creatures to make, but a man who 
can be trusted with five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds in a hack cab at night 
is a deuced rare thing—wni imulima 
as we used to say at school: a very pretty line, 
by-the-bye, and very suitable, as I have often 
thought—Cygno for Signet, you know—for a 
motto for our own establishment. If you were 
to fail me in this matter—I say if you were, 
though you are the last man in the world, I feel, 
to desert your post—where should I find one to 
fill your place? You are, so to speak—like that 
bird-of-paradise in the snuff-box—unique, and I 
value you accordingly. Only,” and here Mr. Sig- 
net dried up again, “ you must not talk of giving 
up your Moor Street errands.” 

“‘ But indeed, sir, as I was about to say—” 

“Well, well, another time—I am just now full 
of business ; indeed, I only looked in to say that 
as I was passing by Cavendish Grove to-morrow 


afternoon, I would do myself the pleasure to | 


make a call, if it was quite convenient, upon Mrs. 
Helston.” 

“‘ She will be very pleased to see you, sir. But 
why not come to dinner at seven? My uncle 
Stephen will be delighted, I’m sure.” 

“Very good—lI will. He is a most worthy and 
learned gentleman, I hearfrom everybody. Then 
we can talk this matter over in a friendly way.” 

It is probable that a call in Cavendish Grove 
had hardly been the prevalent idea in Mr. Sig- 
net’s mind when he looked in on his assistant’s 
labors; and, to say truth, the latter’s observa- 
tions had first suggested it. It struck him that 
he might be able to overcome Helston’s objec- 
tions by the arguments of a third person, whose 
influence he hoped to enlist upon his own side; 
for Mr. Signet’s experience of life was that where 
a man takes morbid views, and adverse to his 
material interests, his wife deplores them, and 
would always fain win him over to the cause of 
common-sense and pecuniary profit. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE MACE. 


THE mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of war, its recognition as a symbol of power 
and authority being of much later date. Kings, 
judges, ministers, and persons in official positions 
in most countries evince 4 liking for the mace in 
this character; and it-is deemed fitting that the 
symbol should be a fine specimen of metal-work 
or carving, or both. The sword of state and the 
mace carried before a great personage may be 
taken, the one as an emblem of judicial punish- 
ment, the other of governmental authority—the 
two functions combined in the same individual. 

The sergeant-at-mace, or sergeant-of-mace, 
equivalent to mace-bearer, has for ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called the 
ceremonial part of authority both in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere. The mace at one 
period, and in some parts of England, was a ne- 
cessary adjunct or preliminary to the due execu- 
tion of legal and judicial processes. For the roy- 
al maces we must go to the Tower of London, 
where, in the almost priceless collection known 
as the regalia, we find emblems of royalty in great 
profusion: five crowns—one with the finest pearl 
in the world; the orb; the ampula, or golden ea- 
gle, for containing the anointing oil at the corona- 
tion; the curtana, or sword of mercy; the sword 
spiritual and the sword temporal ; bracelets, or ar- 
mille; the royal spurs; and (added during the 
present reign) the far-famed Koh-i-noor diamond 
—the “mountain ‘of light.” Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, and rods. ese comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, thirty-three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St. 
Edward’s staff, made of gold, four and a half feet 
in length, and weighing ninety pounds, with an 
orb at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove with outspread wings above 
the orb; Queen Victoria’s sceptre, with a richly 
gemmed cross ; the ivory sceptre of Queen Maria 
d’Este, wife of James II., surmounted by a dove 
of white onyx; and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of William III. 

Who that has seen the Lord Mayor’s Show but 
remembers the glittering mace which Mr. Mace- 
bearer displays at one of the windows of the Lord 
Mayor’s gorgeously ponderous state coach? This 
mace is a fine specimen of goldsmith’s work of 
the fifteenth century—some parts much older. 
It is supposed to be the same which Stow wrote 
about in his Annals when describing Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s procession to St. Paul’s in 1588, to return 
thanks for the destruction of the Spanish Arma- 
da. In modern times, whenever the sovereign 
enters the City of London in anything like state, 
the Lord Mayor presents the City sword, but not 
the sceptre. The same functionary has for many 
centuries borne the sceptre at the coronations. | 

The Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, Just men- 


: every day, hopin 


tioned as a symbol of civic authority, is a staff 
about eighteen inches in length, composed in great 
part of crystal, cut with lozenge or diamond shaped 
facets, and encircled with gold bands. The chan- 
nelling is filled with thin fillets of gold, and the 
golden divisions are studded at intervals with 
eight rows of large seed-pearls. The upper part 
is composed of four crosses and an equal number 
of fleurs-de-lis, and studded with three rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very large seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup- 
posed to have been added in the time of the Plan- 
tagenets. 

Details of a very curious kind have been col- 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belong- 
ing to the corporate towns in various parts of 
Great Britain—information obtained in the first 
instance from the reports of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Commissioners, with later corrections 
and additions from other sources. 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James I. The original charter, 
granted by Henry VI., empowered the mayor to 
appoint sergeants-at-mace to bear the maces be- 
fore his Worship—for there were more maces 
than one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions. The 
mighty sword, made so far back as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Richard IL., is borne in ceremonial state 
on Easter-day, Christmas-day, and a few other 
occasions, but can only be carried without fa- 
tigue by a somewhat powerful man. The smaller 
sword, dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of 
London in that year, is more frequently used. 
The Cap of Maintenance, as it is called, worn by 
the sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dig- 
nified a symbol of civic authority that he doffs it 
to no one whatever, and may even wear it during 
divine service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth a riot took 
place-in reference to a disputed claim to the own- 
ership of Padisham Marsh. One rioter, named 
White, was fined by Sir John Guildford for in- 
citing the rest, and for “contempt of the mayor 
and his officer bearing the mace”; and another 
was fined twenty nobles “toward the remaking 
or making great of a new mace”—thus indirectly 

implying that though the wisdom might not ne- 
cessarily be in the wig, the virtual embodiment 
of authority is in the mace. 

Southampton has the honor of possessing two 
lrge gold maces, and one of smaller dimensions ; 
one of these is as old as the time of Henry VIII. 
It used to be the custom, when the mayor’s lady 
went to church on state occasions, to bear one of 
these maces before her. She wore a scarlet gown 
as a token of distinction. Southampton has also 
among its relics of the past a two-handed sword 
five feet in length—a formidable weapon which 
no puny mortal could wield—and an oar, which 


is borne before the mayor as a token of the ad- 
miralty rights of that borough. | . 

At Folkestone in the olden time, on the elec- 
tion- of a mayor, the townsmen were summoned 
to the church-yard by the blowing of a burgh- 
mote horn before proceeding to church to hear 
divine service. The outgoing mayor and jurats 
then gathered around the cross in the church- 
yard; the former delivered an address, and di- 
rected the townsmen to go into the chancel and 
elect a new mayor. This tells of very early times 
indeed, as does the name of the town itself— 
Folkestone. If the borough possesses a mace, it 
must have been of much later introduction. 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
surmounted by a crown, and bearing national em~ 
blems, with the date 1617. As this was the year 
in which James I. returned to pay a visit to his 
Scottish subjects, this mace may be presumed to 
have been prepared for the occasion along with 
other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition to 
those above named, are known to possess, or to 
have at one time possessed, a mace as the symbol 
of corporate authority. For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed old town in Suffolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick bolt 
or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces, one of which was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford and 
Cambridge possess silver-gilt maces, besides small- 
er maces for the town sergeants. Bristol is said to 
be favored with the ample allowance of nine maces 
and four swords ; one of the latter was presented 
to the city as far back as the time of Henry VI. - 
High-Wycombe had a silver-gilt rod or staff for 
the mayor to carry, while a mace was borne before 
him. Chard, although without a mace, possesses 
a corporate sword, two muskets, and six helmets 
—rather warlike for so quiet a place. -Loughor, 
in South Wales, which now thinks mere about coal 
than of anything else, once had two old maces 
made of wood and ornamented:; these were after- 
ward supplanted by four maces made of brass. 

It may be remarked, before concluding, that 
the maces of corporate bodies have sometimes 
been made to do double duty—as symbols of au- 
thority, and as drinking-cups on great occasions. 
According to the fashioning of the upper part, 
the cup becomes in some instances a tankard, in 
others a bowl, The top of the mace was made 
to screw on or fit into the lower part; and occa- . 
sionally the lower part itself was made hollow, to 
serve as an additional reservoir of choice bever- 
age On great festive occasions a mace of such 
a kind, filled with wine, was handed round to the 
_principal guests; it was then refilled with spiced 
ale, which the sergeants-at-mace and other minor 
Officials quaffed off with great relish. Among 
other towns thus provided may be mentioned the 
borough of Bridgenorth, which had two maces of 
silver-gilt, supported by twisted @olumns aboyt 
twenty-four inches in length; when unscrewed, 

the upper part of each became a drinking-cup. 
These symbols of civic dignity and banqueting 
were fabricated about two centuries ago; | 


Iw a little family discussion the other day, the madam 
remarked, somewhat tartly, “‘ When I marry again—” 
**T suppose — will marry a fool,” interrupted the 
husband. our said she, “I shall do 
nothing of the kind; I prefer a change.” The lord 
and master wilted. 


At the breakfast table the other morning Spikes 
fired that ancient joke at the landlady about the pro- 

riety of forwarding a specimen of her hash to the 

avy Department, with the recommendation that it 
was the best thing known to repel boarders. But the 
landlady quietly retorted: “‘ I should advise Mr. Spikes 
to take the article himself, as I have no doubt the de- 

rtment could utilize him to good advantage. For 
nstance, if their cannon become burned out, Mr. 
—— can be used with the best results, for any one 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


for pardon. Said he, “‘ Isn’t this.a clear case of clipped | 
too many, eh?” He was pardoned for his first offense, 
but for his atrocious pun he was killed on the spot, _ 


A suitable texture for a bald-headed person would 
be mo’bair. 


FROM THE LECTURE-ROOM. 
Prorrssor. * Supposing the condition of the patient 
to be such that you couldn’t give ether, what should 
you give, Mr. Brown 2?” 
Brown (innocently). ** Neither, sir.” 


Stupent. “Do you think it ible, professor, for 
surgery to improve my personal appearance ?” 

Proregssor. ‘‘ Yes, sir—by cutting away & good deal 
of your ‘jaw’ and some of your ‘ chvek.’” 
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There are men- 
ageries, but no 
women-ageries. 


An old bachelor 
wants to knowif | 
a scolding woman 
with her mouth 
shut can be arrest- 
ed for carrying 
concealed weap- 
ons. 


There is one 
bone that even a 
hungry d will 
refuse to pick, and 
that is a trom- 
bone. 


A loving British 
wife’s postscript 
to aletter address- 
ed to her husband 
in New York: 
‘Dear William, I 
have perused the 
— reports and 

orgue returns 


to see your name. 
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The man who 
was arrested for 
filing gold coins 
and passing them 
at their face value 


asked and hoped 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Srreet Venper. “Here you are: the Patent Spinal Suspender, to support 
the back and give an erect carriage to the figure—only twenty-five cents !” 
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AN APPEAL. . 


led by a tall, handsome, half-clad Irishman, he 
penetrated to the interior of a dozen or more 
miserable hovels among the bogs and by ‘the 
rocky shore. \ 

Before proceeding fifty yards the well-dressed 
visitor found himself surrounded by a rapidly in- 
creasing escort of men and boys, who seemed al- 
most to spring from the earth, their ragged gar- 
ments streaming behind them, and their voices 
loud in the vociferation of their wrongs and hard- 
ships. One house after another he entered, and 
was shown the small stock of potatoes that was 
to serve as the sole food of hungry families until 
next autumn. At this point, however, we prefer 
- to let him tell his own tale, because we are not 


IRELAND’S POSSIBILITIES. 


_ Tue above engravings form the third group 
which we have presented calling attention to the 
suffering and misery in Ireland. At a time like 
the present it seems as if too much could not be 
*done- toward enlisting sympathy and securing 
succor for this “ poor distressful country.” The 
sketches come to us from the very heart of the 
famine-stricken district, where they were drawn 
by our indefatigable artist, who, under the escort 
of several Irish priests, started for a tour of in- 
vestigation among some of the most wretched 
cabins in the parish of Clifden, near the west 
coast. Leaving the priests at their stations, and 


| 


prepared to admit, however great the misery may 
appear in individual cases, that as a class the Irish 
people are “ sufferers from terrible injustice.” 


**One man, the orator of the sketch, was a basket-. 
maker. He could earn at the most ninepence a day. 
He was the sole support of a partially paralyzed father, 
a mother who had been bedridden for years, and a sis- 
ter.. T visited their cabin, and it was as neat and tid 
as such a place could be made. The man spoke intel- 
ligently, but misfortune had soured him. It was poiut- 

out that public works would best meet the present 
evil. There is, however, a great horror.of drainage or 
improvement undertaken by the landlords. ‘* They 
will only raise the rints,’ already too high for the ten- 
ants to drag from the unwilling soil. In driving along 
the roads we were met by appeals from men and wo- 
men, too evidently in earnest. The children in one 
place had just enjoyed the luxury of a meal of ‘stir- 


WAITING FOR THE PRIEST. 


about.’ One little fellow was very proud of the dis- 
tended stomach he had gained thereby. On arriving 
at the priest’s house, we found a crowd of women who 
had waited for hours. Many of them had trudged 
from the outlying districts to obtain a littie relief. 
The private means of the clergy are all exhausted; 
but on this occasion, through the kind help of some 
unknown friend, the hearts of the poor creatures were 
made glad by the gift of half a hundred-weight of meal 
toeach. It is some weeks since I sketched this scene. 
The poverty has greatly increased since then. The 
priest now writes. to me: ‘ For God's sake, leave no 
stone unturned to send us help. There is no doubt 
that kind sympathy and ready help now will heal an 
old wound.’” 


Yet in Spite of the iterated pictures of distress 
that come to us from Ireland, the tales of hunger 
and starvation, we_see no reason to depart from 
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| the opinion. expressed in former articles, that this 
unfortunate country owes her miseries mainly to 
: her own want of thrift and prudence in the man- 
} agement of affairs. That this furnishes the slight- 
ma est reason for not helping her in her seasons of 
; distress and extremity, we do not, of course, mean. 
ay There can be no worthier opportunity of benevo- 
. : lence than that of sending succor to this unhappy 
a nation, which suffers as much from folly as guilt, 
: i whose faults are so hereditary as to be ingrained, 
h and where the load of woe falls as heavily upon 
helpless women and innocent children as upon 
7 those who are in any way responsible for the 
terrible condition of things. b 
5 Ireland’s misery is deduced from two sources: 
5 she is overpopulated, and the resources of her 
soil are not developed. In regard to the first, 
her case is the same as that of England, and the 
| | remedy the same. That government spends mill- 
| | ions of pounds yearly upon her colonies in open- 
ing the way for successful emigration, and they 
are a refuge none the less open to her Irish sub- 
jects than to her English. In regard to the de- 
velopment of her resources, there is much that 
, might be done, were it not for the want of con- 
| fidence existing between the two classes of so- 
ciety. The thriftless and lazy tenant hates and 
distrusts his landlord, and the man of capital 
will not put his money into an enterprise, know- 
ing that he will have no honest, faithful, and in- 
dustrious labor to second him. * 

Some time ago we called attention to the sug- 
gestion made by a Mr. Baqwe tt, that although 
Western Ireland will not sustain a great popula- 
tion, it would feed a very much larger number 
of cattle than at present. A portion of it is also 
suitable for trees, which no man has had the wis, 
dom or the foresight to plant. There can be no 
doubt that Nature as well as agricultural sci- 
ence and political economy has determined Ire- 
land’s true line of advance to lie rather in the 
multiplying of flocks and herds than in the 

wth of in. It is commonly inferred in 
England that this course is synonymous with the 
extirpation of small holdings and converting 
them into large farms for both breeders and 

ziers; but that this view is wide of the truth, 
and that small farming is not incompatible with 
an increase of live stock, appears from the fact 
placed beyond doubt by the agricultural statistics, 


they substantiate entirely this assertion. There is 
on the mountain property a stock farm in most 
successful operation. .Mr. BarBer, a farmer resid- 
ing in a sheltered hollow on the shore of the 
lovely Killery Bay, where the remarkable mild- 
ness of the climate permits the growth of the 
castor-oil plant and almost sub-tropical trees to 
live in the open air, grazes the stupendous slopes 
of Mulrea and other giant mountains of the dis- 
trict with Cheviot sheep, clipping from them 
fleeces of short staple which run into a some- 
what kempy nature. They give beautiful mut- 
ton. The fact that this breed is well able to 
‘stand the exposure indicates that these heights, 
upon which blow the unchecked storms off the 

Atlantic, are not subject to such severities of cold 
and of deep, long-continued blasts of snow as 
visit the loftiest of the Scotch Highlands, where 
only the hardy black-faced sheepcan find a sub- 
sistence. 

- That the bogs of Ireland car be reclaimed, and 
that it is principally through the obstinacy of the 
peasantry that more has not been done in this di- 
rection, are showh by the following incident : The 
Barony of Erris, the wildest portion of the County 
Mayo, is almost entirely moorland, with ridges of 
low-lying hills offering every facility for drainage 
and reclamation. Inthe year 1868 Mr. SHaEN Car- 
TER, the owner of over 30,000 acres in that barony, 
offered to the tenants of Faulagh, a village situ- 
ated on a gently sloping hill, any number of acres 
of the mountain land above their holdings on the 
following terms: The lease to be for thirty-one 
years. Therent one penny for the whole amount 
reclaimed, for the first seven years, and five shil- 
lings an acre for the remainder of the term. All 
the reclaimed land was to be kept in cultivation. 
The average depth of bog was not five feet, and 
underneath was a bed of marl, the best fertilizer 

,»for bog soil. To that offer not one tenant re- 
sponded. 
Fortunes have undoubtedly been lost in Ireland 
from attempts to manufacture peat from the bog 
‘ by any number of mechanical inventions and des- 
iccating apparatus; and even the trials which 
have been made to improve the process of pre- 
paring turf fuel upon the lines of the present 
manual digging, tiling, and turning have been 
found too costly in the extent of shedding and of 
trays in such bulk as peat. But is it-not prac- 
ticable to introduce appliances so that the wet 

spite of peat cut by the spade may be placed in a 
position in which they need be touched no more 
until dry, and this drying be speedy as well as 
certain? Set upon the wet heath or the bare wet 
bog, and exposed to all the rains of a moist at- 
mosphere, it is a wonder that the little heaps of 
turf spits, on the open-air system, ever dry at all. 
In a season of frequent and heavy rain-falls, such 

+ as the summer of last year, much of the peat is 
sacrificed. It has been suggested that the labor 


be no greater than in placing them upon the bog, 
while it would be easy to place a cover like a 
’ gardener’s hand-frame over each little heap, in- 
stead of carrying the peat upon trays to be piled 
in tiers in a building. The small frames would 
shed off all rain, while freely admitting wind and 
sun. An English writer, in discussing this sub- 
ject, says: 
_ “I do not see why acres of fuel should not be cov- 
ered by hand-frames or similar apparatus of a less ex- 
pensive description than the glass which covers acres 
of the produce of the market-gardener. The obstacle 
to a | distant transport of the peat when dry and 
ready for burning ie its excessive bulk in proportion 


ne’ peat, 8, in transport, may be compara 
with coal; but the mass becomes the more fibrous 


We can not quote the figures that lie before us, but _ 


_ of setting up the turfs upon a grated floor would 


to weight and heating poseeety- The lowermost lay-- 
y 80 


and | sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., 


ngy the nearer you approach the top. These light- 

might, when almost dry, be compressed 
into small heavy cakes or balle wb py or screw 
ressure. Turfs are sold by the box of twenty cubic 
eet, about nine boxes on an average forming a ton. 
Perhaps the air-dried peat might be conden into a 
third of this bulk. The retail price for household pur- 
ranges from anes up to a shilling a box in 

years when the article is scarce. I saw a forty-horse 
steam-boiler being worked with Pag hong which they 
require a larger than ordinary and the fire 
piled thickly upon the fire-bara. The fuel is landed 
u the nope Bene! on the: bank of the broad 
Shannon out of ts which bring it from a bog not 
many miles down the river, and at sevenpence per 
box, or five shillings and threepence ton, the cost 
of the fuel for the same working of the engine being 
considered to be one-half that of coal at seventeen 
shillings or more. A drawback to any undertaking of 
the kind proposed is that the country people might be 
jealous of a project calculated to lower the price of the 
turfs they make and sell ; and until ample employment 


and established a \popaary for the works, 
there might be considerable in starting a quantity 
of apparatus in an exposed place.” , 


BURNING OF THE ALBANY 
CITY HALL. 


THe handsome and costly marble building 
known as the City Hall, which faces the easterly 
front of the Capitol, in Albany, New York, and 
contained the city and: county offices, and an im- 
mense quantity of public archives and legal rec- 
ords, was destroyed by fire at an early hour on 
the morning of February 10. The whole interior 
of the building, from cellar to roof, was destroy- 
ed, with the exception of some of the fire-proof 
record vaults on the lower floor. Many of the 
court records were burned, were 
ly damaged. B t efforts the portraits of the 
Ronunake of New York State, from the time of 
GrorGcE CLINTON, 1777, down to that of Jonn A. 
Drx, were rescued from the flames, but most of 
them were somewhat injured by tire. The walls 
are still in good condition. 

The site of the burned building was purchased 
for a City Hall in 1829, and the edifice was com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1831, at a cost of $92,336. 
Since then it has been from time to time embel- 
lished and improved, among the “ improvements” 
being some peculiar ventilators, which a fireman 
aptly termed “fire conductors,” and which were 
put in two years ago ata cost of $1500. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 


A BOTTLE_ALLEY BEER SALOON. 

On the right-hand side of Baxter Street, not 
far from Worth Street, is the narrow and dingy 
entrance to what is known as “ Bottle Alley,” one 
of the most notorious lanes in New York city. 
Readers of the police reports find the name fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with all sorts of 


offenses against law and order; but few people | 


outside of the criminal classes know where it is 
situated, or would care to-explore its vile recesses. 

A short time ago our artist, to whom our read- 
ers are indebted for the sketch on page 140, vis- 
ited this unsavory locality, under the guidance of 
a policeman. On the way the artist inquired as 
to the origin of the name. ‘ Well,” said the of- 
ficer, laughing, “that’s what I never found out, 
‘less it’s the number of bottles going back and 
forth. I know I’ve chased many a thief in there, 
through the cellars and over the roofs of houses, 
stumbling over drunken men and women, and 
nearly breaking my neck in the dark.” 

By this time Bottle Alley was reached, and 
our artist’ and his stalwart companion halted in 
front of a low narrow passageway, quite dark. 
‘“Be careful,” said the officer; ‘ there’s 
down here.” Obeying the friendly warning, our 
artist passed along the dark alley forty or fifty 
feet, and came to a sort of court-yard. Hearing 
voices coming from a low apartment on the 
ground-floor, they entered, and found themselves 
amongst a motley crew of loungers, who eyed 
their visitors with angry suspicion. 

The room was about twelve by eighteen feet 
in dimension, with a rotten board floor, low black- 
ened ceiling. The plastered walls, cracked, bro- 
ken, and grimy, were damp, and sickening to look 
at. Millions of roaches crawled over walls and 
ceiling, and gathered in black clusters over the 
solitary smoking candle that dimly lighted the 
room. Two rude benches served as seats for 
customers, and a keg of stale beer was the bev- 
erage served out tothem. A few planks against 
the’walls, spread with rags, served as beds. All 
the inmates of the room belonged to the lowest 
of the low, and were’ mostly foreigners. 

The keeper of this wretched resort held a li- 
cense to sell beer. It is a disgrace to the au- 
thorities that such men should be allowed to sell 
any kind of liquor. In hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of haunts like the one pictured by our 
artist; crimes of all sorts are planned, robberies 
and murders are committed, criminals are shel- 
tered from pursuit, and instead of being licensed, 
they should be broken up wherever found. 


Saratoca Springs, July 30, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered t pain across the 
small of my back, so acute that it would awaken 
me out of a sound sleep; but, thanks to your med- 
icine, I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in alk Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all. Yours truly, 
Ropert CatTHcakrt, 
70 West 19th St., New York City. 
** Constitution Water” has been pronounced -by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a ing water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 


complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
¥.—[(Com.]} 


| 
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Drranrtuent A. M. E. Cuvron, 
Orrice or CuristiaN Rroogver,” 
| Pur.ape pata, Pa., September 23, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 
Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
| Yours very truly, 
| W. G. Watkins, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. ] 


Tue United States Capitol at Washington, the 
printing Establishment of Harper & Brothers, the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of New York, 
and many of the largest and finest structures 
in this country are painted with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking 
the place of all others for the better classes of 
dwellings, on account of their superior richness 
of color and durability, which render them the 
most beautiful as well as the most economical 
paints in the world. They are strictly pure Lin- 
seed Oil Paints of a higher grade than have ever 
before been produced. H. W. Johns Manufac- 
turing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., are the Sole 
Manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com.] 
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| STUTTERIN Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to 


Co., Box 2236, N. Y.-[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from mime Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
agit Can be eaten by ge without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
oyat. Baxine Co., New York. 


MINTONS TILES 


ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL. & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
which govern the operations of digestion and Bete 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored bever 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It js 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
4 bese by keeping well fortifi 

pure and a properly nourished frame,”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 3 


VOLTAIG-ELECTRIC 


POROUS 


he times more powerful than the best porous plas- 


ter. When } soa over the centre of the nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, they stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica, they are the best 
remedy in the world. Get the genuine. Ask for 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


| CATARRE. | 


CLEANSE THE NASAL | 
PASSAGES. 


KILL THE VIRUS OF 
CATARRH 


By Local and Constitutional 
Treatment. 


By the external use of Sanrorn’s Raptroat 
Curk with Imrrovep choking, putrid 
mucous accumulations are dislodged, the mem- 
brane cleansed, disinfected, soothed and healed, 
the senses of hearing, taste, and smell restored. 


INTERNALLY. 


The constitutional ravages of catarrh are 
checked. The blood is purified of catarrhal 
poison; it no longer irrigates the system 
charged with the virus of destruction, but 
eg in color and strengthened in life- 
giving properties. Thus 


EXTERNALLY: AND INTERNALLY, 


according to reason and common sense, does 
this great mates work instantly, relieving and 
permanently curing the most aggravated forms 
of human suffering. 

Ask for Sanrorp’s Raproat Corr, the most 
agreeable, economical, and safe remedy in the 
world for every age and condition. Price, $1. 
Sold everywhere. 


General Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


N N 


Sole Agents in the United States. 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1780 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, 


PREPARATIONS 
see Have been the STANDARD for PURITY and EXCELLENCE for 100 years. 
ci my Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, 4c. 
:.. SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts. 


BROMA, AND 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


| New Process of Dry Copying—100 Copies from an Original — 
| Writing in 20 Minutes. 


_ The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. 


that has any practical value. 


It is the Best Copying Pad in the world, and the only 


We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


, HECTOGRAPH CO., 22 and 24 Church St., N.Y. 
Also, 118 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELHHIA. 44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 155 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
| FOR MARCH 


ConrTaAINS : 
W SCHOOL OF ITALIAN PAINTING 


ND SCULPTURE. By J. J. Jarves. 
With Engravings from Paintings by Morelli, 
from Statuary 


Chierici, Vinea, Conti, and Gelli, an 
by Gallori and Albano. 


ISIS. A Porm.~ By Franoxs L. Maocz. 
AMONS THE ARRAPAHOES. By Lieutenant H. R. 


LY 
With Ten Hlustrations, 


‘*PINAFORE’S” PREDECESSOR. By J. Branpver 
MATTHEWS. 
With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan. 


OBSTINACY. A Mustoat Apventure. By Cuar- 
LOTTE MOSCHELES. 
With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 


A WINTER IDYL. By W. Hamitton Gipson, 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 


DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS. By C. C. Corriun. 
With Siz Illustrations. 


VALENTINE. A Porm. By Paar 
With Two Illustrations by Maria R. Oakey. 


AN IRISH WAKE. By J. L. Cioup. 
With Three Ilustrations by the Author. 


VACATION ——— OF COLORADO. By A. A. 
Hayes, Jr. 
With Eleven Tilustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
BLaoKk. 
With Two Illustrations. 


MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. A Srory. 
Cook. 


BY RAILWAY AND SHIP- 
NALS. - By E. H H. 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. A Foux-Sona. 
H. W. LoneFELLow. 


By 


KARIN. A Romanor or Swepisu Lirr. By Z. B. 


GUSTAFSON. 
THE SNOW-MESSENGERS. A Porm. BY PAUL 
Hayne 
MARY ANERLEY. A Novet. By R. D. BLaokMore. 
THE PRESERVATION OF HEARING. By Sauver. 
— 


HONORIA. A Porm. By JamzEs 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Oldschool and 
Mrs. Trollope.—The Profession of Literature.—A 
Son of Goldsmitb’s ‘‘Citizen of the World” in 
America.—lIrish Agitators. 


EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s | 
Harper’s WeeEKLY.......> One 00 
Harper's 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE..... | 
Harper’s One Yar. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE.... 
Harper’s 


HaRpPEr’s 
HarpEr’s One 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, . 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


MERRY 


$4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
1 50 


7 00 
one 700 


7 00 


Paice 


will be mailed rres to all applicants, and to customers without 

and fu escriptions. an rections 

1500 varieties fV ta, 


le and ‘gre? 
ete, . toall. Send for it. 


& Co., Detroit, Mich, 


OSTURA BITTERS, 


An ANG Tonic of exquisite now 
" used over the whole c Frilized world, cures dys 

diarrhea, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. it,but beware of counterfeits, 
Ask your grocer or drug 6 for the article, 
manufactured b Dr. G. B.S T & 
SONS.—J.W W. U Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 


Way. Box 2610, New York, 
F UR FOR 188@ to the 
ucational centers of the Old World; iffcluding 
~ xXcursions to Italy, Switzerland, France, Austria, 
ny, Holland, Belgium, 
and the HOLY 1 Bb, with an 
amount of first-class travel for an 
price. for forty-page 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITA BY Chseter, Pa. 
neeri Chem ~ AAS an n 
cand erred.’ Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


PHOTOS OF ACTRESSES, 10 cts. 
AV Catalogue free. J. DEITZ, box 86, Ashland, Pa, 


10 
40 


ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, 
paid, 10c, JONES & CO., Nassau, 


By Rose 


GARDEN CALENDAR 


FOR 1880, cane 
g. It contains EAND list of 


na VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
TS, with everything for 


Gar with a large chromo of NEW 

COLEUS, 10 cts. Rae copy, 6 cts. for postage. 

HENRY A. DRE sman and at asa 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= DEALERS in Base Ball, 
Fishing Tackle, arenas 
= Tennis, and all 
Wi2= Games, will please send us their 
=== business card, and receive our new 
* = ¥ prices for this season. 
y PECK & SNYDER 
124 & 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


‘*Harrer's Youna has been adopted as a 
School Reader.” 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 


_ Four Cents a Number. 

SincLE Susscriptions for one year, 
$1.50; Five Susscrirtions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. | 

Susscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

(ae Thirteen Numbers of Harper’s Youne 
Propte will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harprr’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, HaRpPEr’s 
YounG and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
generally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the 
kind yet brought to our notice.—Pittaburgh Gazette. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands of 
dollars to every community where the boys and girls 
are induced to read it, and its kind, in preference to the 
silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

The Youne Propte has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. Y. Star. 

Harrer’s Youne Peorie has won its way already 


to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 


reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 


port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—WN. Y. Evening Mail. 


Send one, two, three, or 
five dollars for a sample 
box, by express, of the best 

tly and strictly pure, 
dress C.F UNTHER, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


40,000 
SBEAT SUCCESS! 


RAVELS¢ GEN. GRANT 
want HEA 


3000 MORE AGENTS | AT ONCE!! 


ree to all desiring them. Address 
fi ROS., Publishers, 725 


Liha, Pa, or 36 La Salle 


NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


Illustrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
Covers and edges elegantly gilded ; select 


Pages. 
15c. tpaid (stamps taken.) A nts 
wanted. Address G. W. West Haven, Conn. 


OR & Girls. An elegant Gilt-hound Autograph 
Fo with En Flowers, Ferns, 


&c. a select list of 15c. 
Agents wanted. E.T. HYDE, Box 74, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and @ boon for which 
nations feel ** Medical 
Pres Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUT TON. —Genuine a with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


in England increased tenfold in 


ten years. 
EXTRACT 


LIEBIG 


OF MEAT. To be had of all ts for the ifed State 


and Chemists. Sole A 1; for the aw States 
wholesale only) and 43 Mark 

e, London, 
Sold wholesale in tt i PARK & TILFORD, 
BINS, H. K. & F. B. 


COND 
TH & CO., and ILBAGB & SONS. 


ACENTS WANTED-€75 to 8150 Per Month, 


oune- 
cal utility willseldom, ifever, 
city home Rich and Poor. 
homes BY Young and 
Beautiful 
lye. 
oo, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A book of 


CON STITUTION WATER. 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
‘CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


a NE 
Scientific the Deat 
Forremarkable abi THE t 
the and 
Sept. 2th; New Ad ~ 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY’S fascinating narrative of his 
explorations Through the Dark Continent. 


The crowning glory of Stanley’s great march from 
sea to sea across the continent of Africa, was the 
achievement of the grand object which he set out to 
accomplish.—N. Y. Times. 

Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 
mystery of African geography.—London Times. 

Mr. Stanley has done a great work, and told us all 
about it in a great book.— Nature, London. 

There is, too, such a judicious mingling of the sci- 
entific and the moral and social elements, that we 
learn the ways of the people, the climate, and yuedue- 
tions.— Observer, N. Y. 


Apply to 


Lowest prices ever known 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
on 
Rifles, & 
OUR SHOT. 
Send 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Btrect, neniaosne: 0. 


CLEAR | Small Ci ** Infantes,” $11 00 per 1000. 
Sample box by mail, 30c. (Ag’ts wanted. 
HAVANA | AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., N. 


CELLULOID 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Snell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known, Sold by icians and Jewellers. Made 
by SP SPENCER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


re Mustac Recitations, Colored 
Wi ustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
RS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 


Your Boys f Give them a Printing Press. 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore,Md,  PriceList Free, 


WANTED to sell De. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
A Sook. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr.Cuase’s Praintine Hovss, Ann Arbor, Mich... 


Wi NTED—Salesman for each State. Salary $75 
to $100 and expenses. Goods sold by sample. 
MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago. 


DIARY FREES 
wil be receipt 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest. 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices 
33 percent. National Publishing Co. “philadelphia. Pa. 


Month and expenses nteed 
$7 7 tree. SHAW. & CO, CO., Augusta, Main 
P 
5.0) Dock coe Ged and 
$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuietrt & Co., Portland, Me. 
d h 
S 72 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


A Year and expenses to ts. Outfitfree. 
2 | $2 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
»Chicago. 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
Agents wanted. Address Coutrer & Co. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


» 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
By J. M. Mvgruy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $i 50. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Hermann Bonitz. Translated 
from the Fourth Gérman Edition. . By Lewis R. 
Paokarp. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

III. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
By Stmon Nerwooms, LL.D., Professor U. S. Naval. 
Observatory. With 112 Engravings and 5 Maps of 
the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. 

Rospert Maoxenziz. Paper, 15 cents. 


By 


SHAKESPEARE’S nha JOHN. 
Notes, by J. Rotre, A.M. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Claasica: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
VIII.—Ricbard If.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale. a John. — Guldsmith’s Select 
Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 
trated. 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. 


TENNYSON’'S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Soup osers, JEdited by 
W. G. Custns. ith Portrait Original I)lustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
vil. 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Victoria to the Berlin Con By Jcsttn 

oCartuy. Vol L. (containing et I. and Il. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison, 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suainp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrca. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Bragx. 
HUME. By Professor Hux tery. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hotton. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste Sreeurn. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

xX. 


Edited, with 
Illustrated. 


AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvoren Brarr. 
Author of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casnet Hory ané Mr. Joun Lit- 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth; $1 25.~ 

Xi. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 18902- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, pE Rémvsat, Senator. Translated 

Mrs. Casurn Hory and Mr. Joun Part 
_ L, 4to, 10 cents. Part II., 4to, Paper, 10 cts. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. .8vo, 
Alluminated Cloth, $8 00. 


XIII. 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. By Joun Ap- 
DINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, 


XIV. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Sigeetons, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suort. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Vork. 


Barbara. 
Golden-Rod. 25 cents. 


Othello the Second. By | Freperiox W. Rosrnson. 
20 cents. 


By Miss Brannon. 15 cents. 


Mademoiselle-de Mersac. 15 cents. 
. Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 10 cts. 
| Friend and Lover. 
The of the Meadow. By Caries Gipzon. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. OLipuant. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents. i 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Axwis KeEarky. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’ a 
&c. 15 cents. 


Donna Quixote. By McCartuy. 15 cente. 


By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 15 cents. 


15 


15 cents. 


& Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s Caratoaurz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GOLD and Silver Chromo 


30 


Agent’s Outfit, 10c. U.S. Card 


deo 
4 
Full of \CTIOAY INFORMATION, | 
be found ou 
NEEDED 
20., 
— 
— 
L 
il — } Ni} — 
« TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 


